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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


No. 1208. 
[New Issue.] 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED. Atall Booksellers, Libraries, and Bookstalls. 
A NEW ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 


BY ADVERSE WINDS. 
BY ADVERSE WINDS. 


BY ADVERSE WINDS. 


BY A NEW WRITER— 


OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 











6/- 





ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 
A SECOND EDITION, completing 15,000, is now ready, of 


A LOST IDEAL. By Anniz S. Swan. 


‘*A fine story.” —Athenacum. 
“ The life of the novelist, of the journalist, of the ci itic, is described with admirable 
skill, ‘A Lost Ideal’ is perhaps the best in the long succession of her works.” 
British Weekly, 
“The story is sure to be enjoyed by the large public which its gifted author has won to 
herself.’’—Scotsman, 


3s, 6d. 


Now ready, a Cheap Popular Edition of 


CARLOWRIE. By Anni 8. Sway. 


paper covers, Is, 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, Lonpon AND Evinnuncn. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce the 
Publication of 
SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, 


and a Literal Translation. By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON. 
With 3 Illustrations and a Cover Design. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready. 


THE WHITE WAMPUM: Poems. By Pauline 
JOHNSON. With Title-Page and Cover Design by E. H. New. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Now ready. 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swettenham. 
With Title-Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. 
5s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 
[Now ready. 
THE VIOL of LOVE, and other Poems. By 

CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. With Ornaments and Cover 
Design by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s. net.) [Now ready. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SISTER SONGS. By Francis Thompson. With 


Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design by Laurence Housman. 
Smail 4to, buckram, 5s. net. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
THE GIRL from the FARM. By Gertrude Dix. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE — 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2 29, 1896. 





AND ART. 


SCIENCE, 


: PRICE 3d. 
s » Uae ‘gistered as a Newspaper. 





——— 


SMITH, ELDER: & 60.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


READY THIS DAY. Square 16mo, 2s. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in Ong Volume, by the best Writers of 
the day, English and American, which will form the NEW NOVEL SERIES. 

The Volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will be convenient to 
handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their appearance, as well as from their 
literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library. The Volumes will be bound y 
cloth, and will be uniform, except in-thickness and in price. The prices will be 2g., 
and 4g. The Second Volume of the Series, to be published on July 16, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, Price 3s. 
*.* OTHER VOLUMES W. ILL’ BE AN BE ANN OUNCED IN DUE COURSE. 


The Biography of Mr. Mr. Justice’ Stéphen. 
Just published, with 2 Portraits, demy: 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.8.1L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


From the T/MES: “ Among the half-dozen biographies of the first order which have appeared in the last 
twenty years, this ve slume deserves aplace. Itisa real biography; Hy work of art as well as of fraternal 
affection ; a monument which several loving hands have helped to build up; a — picture of a romark- 
able man, with his failings not unnoted, and with vivid sketches of some of his friends. 

r. Freperick GREENWOOD, in the PALL MALL GAZETTE: “ A truer or more complete portrait, if 
one mi a say so who speaks from man y long years of acquaintanceship was never drawn....A noble history 
of a powerful, generous, true and tender character.” 


New Volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Ready this day, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XLIUL NATIONAL. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Vol. I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the ‘completion of the Work. 

NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had 

upon application. 


New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 


Just. FOOL crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MARTYRED OOL. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” ‘* Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
** A strong and interesting story, and as good as any thing Mr, Christie Murrz. y has yet written.” 
Daily Chronicle. 





EY’: crown 8vo, 6: 


GERALD EVERSLE ’S FRIENDSHIP: a Study 


in Real Life, By the Rev. J, E. C. WELLDON, Headmaster of Harrow School. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living 
Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Prebendary of St, Paul’s, Author of “ Holiday 
Papers,” ‘* East and West London,” &e. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

“There is such a kindly humour, such real common sense, and such a background of efficient and 
successful work throughout, that these memories are delightful reading. "— Manchester Guardian. 


OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE; or, the Annals of a 
Little London House. By “JACK EA SEL, ” sometime Punch’s Roving Cor- 
respondent. With a Frontispiece. Crown S8vo, 5s. 

“The interest is purely humorous and domestic... .The book is always pleasant to read, and its humour 
is not the less amusing for being always refined. ”—Scotaman. 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 


D.C.L , Bishop of Stepney. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
bot collection rd | eed papers full of the zest of travel, as well as happy humour and vivavity of 
dese ription.’ —Spea 
“Written ina Seay and agreeable style.”— Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF aren, ELSES & CO.'S POPULAR 2s, and 
TH .s DG fee GED TOO bos se panera cover, “2s, ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Ss. By Henry Seton Merri- 


ian Pp - 2 The = Mt = Lamp,” & ke. 


NEW | STORY BY a R. GROCKETT. 


NOTICE.—The COR NE for JULY contains the 
beginning of a new srt eh Bi etorY tee by in z hoc KETT, Author of “The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” &c,, entitled 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
His Progress and Adventures. ~ 
Also the conclusion of 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “STORY of BESSIE 
COSTRELL,” and the following contributions:—‘THE ROMAN‘SK of VIOLIN 
COLLECTING”—* AT the WATERLOO BANQUET”—“THE SOWERS,” by 
Henry Seton Merrmman, Chaps. 21-24—“THE VALLEY of the DU DDON ae 
“STROLLERS,” and “ A BLACK FOREST WEDDING.” 
Ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


Lonvon ;: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 


Price Sixp. nce. 








15, ‘Warertoo Piace, §.W. 
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T0 LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS. 
RUSkKin’s POEMS. Edition de Luxe, 


1891. 2 vols., 4to, 63s. 


HYMPER’S GREAT ANDES. First 


Edition, Medium vo, 1892, 2is. 

A few copies of the above, which are quite out of print—in the finest 
possible condition—can be had at the published prices, as affixed, on 
application, by letter, to Bistro, 37, Perham Road, West Kensington, 
London. | “i ih rae 
r | 10 LITERARY MEN.—G.S.CURRYER, 

__ Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. T: ype- 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, BE 

—— ——$——. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR.—There is a 


& Vacancy for an Assistant Editor on the Staff of a First-Class 
Daily Paper in India. Liberal in Politics. Literary qualifications 
must be of the highest. Graduate preferred. Good salary. Three 
years’ engagement.—Adiiress, by letter only, “ Inp1an Eprror,” care of 
Hates, Hendy & Co , 37, Walbrook, London, E.C. Enclose not more 
am, Mises testimonials and specimens of contributions or leading 
articles. 





- 

LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—COT- 
TAGE RESIDENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED, August 
and September. Picturesquely situated (banks of mouatain lake) 
amongst fine pines; altitude, 3,000 feet. Lovely views; dry and 
seasoned. Drainage excellent ; water supply pure and abundant. 
£30 per month, boat and piano included,—Full particulars and photo- 

grap hs, Kitmweny, Chelston, Torquay. 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN 


N in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis, The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Vancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
frvewritten by Rarne & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
trand, W.C, Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


(HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—-Address Manager, 


Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. then tee abies 
’ 

St. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD,.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 

for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 

definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 


men, £60); Day Boy 21 guineas. ‘Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. Honson, M.A., Warden. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 


EVENING OPENING. 


From MONDAY, ist JULY, to SATURDAY, 10th AUGUST, 
inclusive, the Galleries usually open from 8 to 10 p.m., will be CLOSED 
during those hours, and will be OPEN from 6 to 8 p.m, instead. 

K. Marees Fastweee. , 
rincipal Librarian and Secretary, 
_ British Museum, 25th June, 1305. : P . 














Cloth, price 2s. 6d,, post free, 


JR HEUMATISM and SOIATIOA: their 


Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By Joux H. Crane, M.D, 


London: James Errs & Co, (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street, 





New and Cheap Edition. = Cloth, 2s. 6d. Ready on the 25th instant. 


A By AVERY MAGCALPINE, Author of ‘Teresa Itasca,”’ 
“ec oel 


Man’s 
Conscience. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
to apply to Mr. Avery Macalpine’s new novel, ‘A 
out i. lifelike, robust. 


—Scottish Leader. 


‘Broken Wings,”’ 
Marsh,’’ &c. 





‘The studies of character are cleverly consistent throughout, and Mr. 
Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the feelings, can be pathetic as well as 
humorous...... The story is powerfully worked out.’’— Times, 

* An extremely interesting and well-written story.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* A decidedly pleasant novel.” —Graphic. 

‘The book creates an agreeable impression from the outset 
by the grace and finish of the literary workmanship......Its 
charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending of 
romanticism and realism in the conception and delineation of the personages.”’ 


‘Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, are the adjectives one feels prompted 
Man’s Conscience.’ i 
Worthy of the art which numbers among its exponents three such men as 


Every person in the book stands 


Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.’”’—“ T, P.” in Sunday Sun. 


‘© A very graceful story.”’— Morning Post. 


‘‘ The story is well constructed and full of life.”’— World, 


‘Extremely well written.’”’-—Daily Chronicle. 


* Will be read with enjoyment.’’—Sunday Times. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Iimited, St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C 





PAHERI (Kiition de Luce), 


FORMING FIRST VOL. OF 


WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 
By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


To be obtained from Mr. QUARITOH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & CO, or 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


PRICE - - = - 


CHOICE BOOKS offered by 
CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birmingham. 


Wholesale Depot :— 
BASKERVILLE HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Grote’s Greece, 12 vols., best Edition, fine set, cloth .. ee 
Ency. Britt., Eighth Edition, 25 vols.,asnew .. on 
Country Seats, 7 vols., morocco extra, as new (cost £2!) 
Scott's Novels, 48 vols., fine set, half-calf (cost £30) oe 
Rawlinson’s Seven Monarchies, 5 vols , complete 

Burton's Scotland, best Edition, 7 vols., choice set oe ee 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, 5 vols., full calf extra .. oe 
Guillim’s Heraldry, folio, fine old copy (cost £12) ° oe 
Defoe’s Complete Works, 2u vols., cloth, fine set.. 
Ackermann’s Repository, nice series, 28 vols., rare 9s ae 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols., L.P.,a grand set .. 
Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, First Edition, fine copy.. 
Hogarth’s Works, royal folio, splendid plates .. oe ee 
Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols., fine copy 


~ 
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- 0 
Motley’s Works, best Editions, 9 vols., fine set .. - 10 0 0 
Deuchar’s Etchings, 3 vols., folio, blue morocco (cost £35) 88 0 
Byron’s Works, Murray ‘55,6 vols.,cloth, uncut.. .. .. 2 2 0 
Richardson's Mansions, 4 vols.. royal folio, nice set .. 918 0 
Sportsman's Cabinet, 2 vols., First Edition, 4to, fine copy .. 5 5 0 
Smollett’s Works, 8 vols., 8vo, best Edition, polished calf .. 7 0 0 
Knight's Shakespeare, 8 vols , full morocco extra, fine set 55 0 


Libraries Purchased ov Valued. 

Telegraphic Address :—“* Books, Birmingham.” 
CHARLES LOWE, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Established Half a Century. 

Wholesale and Export Dep6t :—Baskervitte Hay, Birwinenam. 


At all Booksellers. 


DIES IRA. 
The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 

“ A little attempt to rouse love for humanity, and enlist help for 
human misery....The book should not be without effect. There is 
great vividness and feeling in it.”"—Academy. 

“A plea for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect "— Weekly Sun. 

“The story is told in simple, beautiful language, and the hanes 
tends to transform materialistic views of life and eternity into ethica 
and spiritual conceptions of a high order."— Manchester Guardian. 

** A prose poem.”—Scottish Congregationalist. 


Witt Briacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


REEVES & TURNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Fou: th Edition, thick crown §vo, cloth, 8s. 

KEATS'S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 

Good Type Edition. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN, 

Illustrated with 15 Plates from the American Edition, 

now first inserted. 

2v.ls , crown 8ro, cloth, 12s, 

SHELLEY’S (PERCY BYSSHE) POETICAL 

WORKS, Complete. Good Type. Edited by F. BUXTON 


FORMAN, 
Is., crown 8vo, Cloth, 12s, 6d. 


2 
THOMSON’S (JAMES) (B. V.") POBTICAL 
La Complete, including CITY OF DREADFUL 


5, Wettrneton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon. 





~ CATALOGUES | 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, 


BAEDEKER’ S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all ForrrgN Booxs and Perropricats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desireto eallthe 
Attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
fivourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


TONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lematuier, Libraire, 38. Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 








(CATALOGUE of EURUPEAN aad 

EASTERN ARMS and ARMOUR, Ethnological Specimens, 
and other Curiosities, ON SALE by W. D. WEBSTER, Oxford House, 
Bicester, Oxon., containing 260 carefully drawn Illustrations, now 
ready, price 1s , post free. Catalogue will be issued every Two Months, 
price 5s. per year if paid in advance. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NoW 

OPEN, at 5a, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 

Catalogue, Is. Geonrce L, Ripe, Secretary 
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MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
| | eememeceemamanens 


Be EXPORTERS, 


Be BINDERS, 
AND 
_-_. 


~~. FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


— LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


= SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BROMP AD .W. 
241, ROMPTON ROAD, S8.W., and 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
] LONDON; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


The Antotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Leartied Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the ManaGeEr. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 


The Autot process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
oncopper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, &c.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon, 
Jno, Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, 
R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its ee * of Copies of celebrated Works 
y 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
ne Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
‘astle, 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “‘ AUTOTYPE : a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
th ’ HER ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
e well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 


leading London Art Publishing Firms. A 1 i ° 
portant Plates always on view ” a0 suenespuadam 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations 


_ Messrs DRUMMOND & CO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
y+ merwet, woien, are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
and publicetion ee eget. oe i those = the investigation 











J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,d¢., at a moderateccst, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


MACMILLAN & 00S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative of a Winter Journey 


across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By FREDERICK GEORGE 
JACKSON, F.R.G.8., Leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.G.8., F.R.G.S. The 
book is divided into eight chapters, headed respectively—‘‘ Camping at Habarova,” ‘‘ Waigatz,’’ 
*‘ Among the Samoyads,”’ ‘‘ Across the Great Frozen Land”’ (2), ‘‘ Round the White Sea and 
through Lapland, Home,” ‘‘ A Chapter on Language,’’ and ‘‘Samoyad Folk Tales.’”” There are 
also Four Appendices. 








emy 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the CLOSE 


of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. Authorised Translation from the German 
of ADOLF HOLM, Revised by F. CLARKE, M.A. In4vols. Vol. II., Tas Firrx Century B.0. 








Crown 8v0, 10s. net. 


PHILO and HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, the Quotations of Philo from 
the Books of the Old Testament. With Introduction and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, , Cambridge, &o. 


Dem 8vo, 7s. 6 


; d. 
THE STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By F. W. Headley 
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LITERATURE. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. By 
J. A. Froude. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Frovupe’s voice here speaks to us from 
the tomb in tones as sonorous, as seductive 
as ever. To most men old age, with its 
longer, if dimmer, sight and its fading 
ideals, brings a willingness, nay, often a 
desire, for revision and retractation of what 
they have too rashly, too obstinately asserted 
in their prime. Our great historian of the 
Tudors, like Mr. Gladstone, was of tougher 
metal. The latter never retracts ; he only 
reconciles and harmonises. Froude did 
neither. With his last breath he reiterates 
once more, in his convincing tone of perfect 
conviction, the doctrines which critics had 
long ago rejected as paradox. He with- 
draws not a syllable: not one loophole does 
he leave for doubt of his lifelong con- 
sistency. Over this death-bed impenitence 
we do not mourn, but rather rejoice; for 
thus he has best consulted for the interests 
not only of his fame, but of historical 
science. His teaching on the Tudor period 
remains self-consistent, homogeneous, and 
unmistakable. Onesided it is; but that 
side is one which we cannot afford to 
ate and never were partial truths 
enforced with more eloquence and vigour. 
Froude formed his view at an early stage, 
somewhat hastily, as we think, but in his 
own opinion with sufficient deliberation. 
The facts, as they first appealed to his 
passionate nature, seemed to point to one 
irresistible conclusion; and from that first 
to this last he could not understand how 
any unbiassed mind could interpret them 
otherwise. After puzzling for years over 
the problem of our invincible ignorance, 
he finally gave it up, and calmly went on 
his way. There is something very beautiful 
in this solitary independence—independence 
it was rather than eccentricity. Hostile 
criticism must secretly have grieved if it 
did not sting him. St. Paul could hardly 
have been indifferent to the sneers of the 
Athenian sophists. But men who are firmly 
convinced that they have found the only 
truth, and that that truth is vital truth, 
cannot turn aside to trifle with cavillers. 
Froude did not, could not, change, because 
he had formed his opinions under influences 
which never ceased to dominate him. His 
natural temperament, strengthened perhaps 
by early discipline, was accountable for 
certain passionate attractions and repulsions: 
on these he constructed his historical creed, 
the only one which could square with them ; 
in this he never ceased to believe firmly, 
because he never ceased to feel strongly, 
or, a8 he would have put it, to love Justice 





and Truth. Nor be it forgotten that 
Freeman, too, had his creed, and that the 
“T believe that Harold was the best 
and strongest of kings” contained damna- 
tory clauses omitted in the ‘‘I believe that 
Henry was a credit to the Providence which 
chose him for its Instrument.” Froude’s 
fervour was apostolic: if only he could 
convert us to the truth, he was prepared 
to sacrifice applause, reputation, nay even 
accuracy on points not essential. He never 
actually perverts or garbles the facts; his 
fundamental error lies in his false conception 
and false presentation of their comparative 
importance. All that does not tell for his 
argument seems to his eyes so trivial and 
unimportant that he either omits it or 
mentions it in a cold, half-hearted manner, 
in contrast with the artful prominence he 
ensures by his eloquence io every trifle on 
his own side. All this is advocacy, not 
history; but it is sincere advocacy. Hence 
its value. Froude’s view of the Reforma- 
tion period is not wrong: it is only insuffi- 
cient. He, more vividly than any other 
historian, has traced the working of the 
National Reformation spirit. That spirit 
did exist, did work wonders; but it did 
not exist alone, nor does it account for 
everything. Yet so subtle was it, so diffi- 
cult sometimes to trace, so easily lost sight 
of amid the intricate counter-play of foreign 
policy, commercial jealousies, social evolu- 
tion, and personal intrigue, that its true 
features could only be apprehended by 
treating it as the main thread of a history 
of the times—a history which must perforce 
be partial, onesided, and rhetorical. This 
should be a sufficient vindication of his 
position; yet none the less I have never 
risen from the perusal of Froude’s persuasive 
pages without grave doubts whether what 
we gain in clearer vision, in prejudices 
corrected, in patriotism stimulated, is not 
overbalanced by the grievous wounds to 
our preconceived—or, if you will, our pre- 
judiced—notions of right and wrong. Is 
it well for patriotism, for humanity, for 
religion, that we should be taught to 
palliate crimes so insolent and so vile as 
those perpetrated in their sacred names ? 
These reflections find fresh illustration in 
Mr. Froude’s last book. There is the old 
artful, almost wilful, distortion of the pro- 
rtions of facts. Thus, on p. 12, it suits 
im to treat the dissolution of the abbeys as 
a@ mere episode in naval history. After 
describing Henry’s capture of the Flemish 
privateers, he continues thus : 
“Danger at home growing more menacing, 
and the monks spreading the fire which grew 
into the Pilgrimage of Grace, Henry suppressed 
the abbeys, sold the lands, and with the proceeds 
armed the coast with fortresses. ‘ You threaten 
me,’ he seemed to say to them, ‘ that you will 
use the wealth our fathers gave you to over- 
throw my Government and bring in the 
invader. I will take your wealth, and I will 
use it to disappoint your treachery.’ You may 
see the remnants of Henry’s work in the 
fortresses anywhere along the coast from 
Berwick to the Land’s End.” 
Could anything be more audacious ? Froude 
knew well enough that the Patriot-King 
had squandered already vast treasures, 
inherited and stolen; that the national 
defence was not even one of his motives 





for robbing the abbeys; and that, asa fact, 
only a very small part of the spoils were de- 
voted to that object. The passage is highly 
characteristic. Grammatically analysed it 
cannot be proved untrue in any single 
clause, but the impression adroitly con- 
veyed is utterly false. Or again, how 
artfully all through does he contrive 
to distinguish between Catholic and Pro- 
testant atrocities? With a deal of 
seeming fairness and compliment to the 
opposition, he forces on us the impression 

t the English were martyrs: mostly 
poor honest sailors, a little se 
in hand and tongue, ignorant, unlettered 
men, quite inoffensive and quiet in the 
Spanish ports till they were called on to 
deny their God and Queen, when naturally 
their blood rose, they bore their testimony 
(as Mr. Laughton has pointed out, in very 
aggressive fashion), and so were cruelly 
inquisitioned and done to death. With the 
Spanish Catholics, on the other hand, he 
forces us to associate pictures of haughty 
foreigners always wanting to interfere in 
England (as a fact, Philip was only too 
anxious to leave us pr of spies and 
plotters, and the black-robed familiars of 
the Inquisition. The ghastly “atrocities” 
of Elizabeth’s privateers are glorified, rather 
than excused, very much in Stevenson’s 
manner. Greater ruffians than Drake and 
Hawkins never escaped the gallows, yet 
after all they were fine men and great 
heroes. What Froude says about them is 
really true enough; but it is only part of 
the truth, and is too loudly, too trium- 
phantly said. Everywhere one must be on 
the watch to revise and supplement his 
confident judgments, 

The book lends itself to endless comment 
and contradiction. But of about thirty 
points I jotted down, I will — barely 
refer toafew. Thus (p. 24), ude has 
strangely omitted to include the ‘‘ Homily 
on Fasting” in his argument. His defence 

. 33) of Elizabeth’s embezzlement of the 

moese treasure is far too audacious. He 
adroitly (p.38) ascribes to Las Oasas opinions 
on ethnology three centuries before they were 
invented. Father Parson’s report, here for 
the first time, I believe, printed in full, is 
highly valuable, nor can we cavil at the use 
Froude makes of it. He fails in his attempt 
(p. 144) to prove that Drake’s raid was a 
necessity, and becomes almost truculent in 
defending the destruction of St. Domingo. 
Nor can he explain (p. 138) why Elizabeth 
did not try—as she might easily have 
done—to cajole and win over Philip to a 
secret understanding. How can he have 
mistaken (p. 150) the escutcheon over the 
gate at St. Domingo—the globe, the horse, 
and the scroll, ‘‘ Non sufficit orbis’’—for 
‘‘the arms of Spain”? Lastly, as much by 
his silence as by his admissions—he does 
not even refer to the Tilbury speech—he 
shows that Elizabeth had no share whatever 


in the glory of the Armada, All through 
she was a positive drag on the efforts of her 
defenders. This is only too true—the more 


the pity. Elizabeth is becoming a night- 
mare. We all know, as her subjects knew, 
that she was at bottom a great and patriotic 
ruler, but she seems to delight in giving us 
the lie and quenching our enthusiasm. And 
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to think that fools have called her masculine, 

-unfeminine! She was woman to the core. 
Asa woman she could not resist that supreme 
realisation of power, the luxury of indulging 
her whims and freaks at a critical moment. 
Few men dare do this. Her sole, per- 
haps sufficient, defence is that men like 
Cecil and Drake continued to believe in 
and look up to the cranky, fickle, cheese- 
paring, short-tempered old maid. Clearly 
they were not just making the best of a 
bad bargain, or comparing her with a future 
Mary or James, but saw behind her pro- 
voking eccentricities a goodly reserve of 
sense and vigour which they might count on 
in the last resort. And this faith seems to 
have stood the shock of her astounding 
perversity during those anxious months of 
1588, 

One cannot leave this last work of a hand 

80 lately fallen without quoting the +. 
words with which he concludes, so felicitously 
do they recall that moral, humanitarian, 
and patriotic aspect of the Tudor period 
which had fascinated him from first to last. 
The sequel of the Armada, he says, 
‘must be left to other lectures, or to other 
lecturers who have more years before them than 
I. My own theme has been the poor Protestant 
adventurers who fought through that perilous 
week in the English Channel, and saved their 
country and their country’s liberty.” 


E. Purcetu. 








Latin Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1893 
on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Founda- 
tion in the Johns Hopkins University. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell. (Macmillans.) 


Tuts is the third series of lectures delivered, 
as I understand, in memory of a gifted life, 
too soon cut short, which has been grace- 
fully and pathetically commemorated by this 
endowment of its favourite studies. The 
first course was delivered by Mr. E. C. 
Stedman on ‘‘ The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry ”; the second by Prof. Jebb on ‘‘ The 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry.” Prof. Tyrrell follows them, 
modestly (Pref., p. ix) disclaiming rivalry 
with ‘these two masterly volumes,” and 
taking Latin poetry for his province. His 
eight lectures range from Ennius and Naevius 
to Claudian, and he appends an interesting 
survey of recent translations of Virgil; in 
which, it may be said in passing, he does 
justice to Canon Thornhill’s somewhat 
underrated version, rather less than justice 
to Conington and Morris, and gives a dis- 
criminating praise to the poetic taste, but 
not to the chosen metre, of the late Lord 
Bowen. 

I regret that I have not read Mr. Sted- 
man’s course, and am, therefore, unable to 
measure the justice. of Prof. Tyrrell’s dis- 
claimer. In comparison with Prof. Jebb, 
he suffers from his subject. No skill, no 
enthusiasm, can really bring the Latin poets 
into the same class as the Greek. Even 
Lucretius, OCatullus, and Virgil—men of 
genius, if there is such a thing in the 
world—do not stand upon their own feet, 
as Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus stand. Hence 
Prof. Tyrrell is driven into a certain con- 
tentiousness, quite unlike Prof. Jebb’s 
serene exposition of Hellenic poetry, and 








into forced though ingenious theories : such 
as that on pp. 14-19, where he maintains 
Cicero’s claim to be a great poet, only 
eclipsed by his greater fame as an orator. 
He even thinks that the redoubtable 


**O fortunatam natam me consule Romam ”’ 


is really a good verse, not a bad one, 
because Cicero, who as an orator was s0 
euphonious, ‘‘cannot have fallen inadver- 
tently into the collocation of natam natam.” 
But has anyone said it was inadvertent ? 
That a good orator should be a bad poet 
is no strange or contradictory thing: the 
truth is that, in oratory and poetry alike, 
Cicero, when per to himself, falls 
readily into fustian and braggadocio. These 
are unpoetical qualities, and, when com- 
bined with an incidental cacophony, get 
ae remembered, perhaps too spite- 
ully. 

Still, in his first two lectures, Prof. 
Tyrrell makes the earlier stages of Latin 
poetry as interesting as the facts of the 
case allow. One might wish, perhaps, for 
a fuller treatment of Terence. The com- 
parative decorum, the touch of humane 
optimism and refinement in his plays, seem 
hardly adequate passports to such a post- 
humous fame as he has achieved. It is 
by one who knows the ground as thoroughly 
as Prof, Tyrrell does, that one would be glad 
to be instructed why something which is 
always on the very verge of dulness has 
yet lived and thriven. 

The third lecture, on ‘ Lucretius and 
Epicureanism,”’ is, I think, the most ardent 
and interesting thing in the book. It is 
full of eloquence and Dasiesieation ; it puts 
the man Lucretius, his temper, his intellec- 
tual provocations, his climbing ardour, his 
scientific insight, his single-hearted admira- 
tion for his Grecian teacher, his claim to take 
a place among the great poets of the world, 
excellently before us. If it errs at all, it 
errs in a sort of half-apologetic tone about 
Lucretius’ anti-Theism. I could under- 
stand this tone if the lecture were intended 
for ingenuous schoolboys ; but, surely, for 
any one else it is unnecessary. Whatever 
may be the “moral consequences of 
Atheism,” they can hardly be so subtle, so 
certain to deprave, so calculated to en- 
courage the worst elements in human 
nature, as a belief in capricious, sensual, or 
vindictive powers, ready to connive if duly 
propitiated with blood. Lucretius saw 
what it came to, and spoke out. The im- 
perishable line— 

** Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum ”’ 
is not a shriek of audacity, nor a catching- 
up of ‘‘ the first weapon that came to hand” 
(p. 64): it is about the most powerful piece 
of moralising that ever was written, and 
clings “like the shirt of Nessus,” round 
the limbs of theological ferocity. 

I do not know whether the interesting 
parallel (p. 80) between Lucretius and Swift, 
in reference to one point, is drawn for the 
first time by Prof. Tyrrell. But I venture 
to ask whether he quotes a phrase in Swift’s 
self-composed epitaph rightly as ‘‘ Ubi saeva 
indignatio cor non lacerat?” I speak from 
memory and cannot verify at this moment, 
but should it not run wlterius cor lacerare 
nequit ? 





Scarcely less good is the earlier part of 
the fourth lecture, dealing with Catullue, 
the poet ‘‘ of disprized love” (p. 90), most 
sympathetically, in spite of a certain dis- 
position to moralise on the impropriety of 
the poet’s relations with Lesbia, and his 
** naif unconsciousness of the existence of a 
moral law” (p. 101), which is compared to 
Shelley’s invitation to Harriet to come and 
join Mary and himself in Switzerland. 

his is very piquant, but I must confess 
that I think it is a little hard—on Catullus. 
The appreciation (pp. 112-116) of the 
“ Attis”’ leaves nothing to be desired: and 
the comparison, at the end of the lecture, 
between Propertius and Ovid, in their use 
of the elegiac couplet, is Se | well drawn. 
But Ovid seems to have had the singular 
good fortune to have his quantity mistaken 
for his quality. 

The fifth lecture, on Virgil, though elo- 
quently and gracefully written, does not, I 
think, contain any fresh ideas on that almost 
exhausted theme. The pages (145-153) on 
the ‘Famous Passages in Virgil” are 
excellent: it may be remarked in passing 
that the note on p. 146, acknowledging 
obligations to Mr. Myers, makes a confusion 
between two bearers of that name, and that 
the reference at the foot of p. 127 contains 
an unfortunate misprint. 

The sixth lecture, on Horace, has not the 
high literary merit of that on Lucretius, 
but it is infinitely the most agitating thing 
in the book. It is, to put it briefly, a 
strenuous attack on Horace’s claim to be con- 
sidered an original poet at all. Prof. Tyrrell 
recognises that he lacks orthodoxy on this 
subject, and indeed gives a comical account 
(p. 165) of the attacks made upon him 
**by country gentlemen and others,” on a 
previous occasion, for his iconoclasm. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that it is 
through prejudice against the man that he 
underrates the poet. Horace himself could 
hardly desire more kindly tears on his yet 
warm ashes than the pages (208-215) in 
which the iconoclast of his purely poetic repu- 
tation does justice to his tone and character. 
‘Horace is at the very opposite pole to 
snobbishness. There is not a_ trace 
in his writings of mean admiration of 
mean things, nor is there a sign of syco- 
phancy or subserviency in his character 
and conduct.” But of originality, in his 
poems, there is little or none, according 
to Prof. Tyrrell. The Satires are mainly 
Lucilius refurbished; so are some of the 
Epistles ; the Odes and Epodes are modelled 
on the Greek; their imagery is Greek (see, 
é.g-, pp. 186-7), or, when it is not (pp. 
184-5), it is bad, and, probably, Lucilian. 
Moreover, Horace was not really a lover of 
the country, because (p. 191) he puts 
eloquent praise of it into the mouth of the 
fenerator Alfius, and ends his pretty descrip- 
tion of pine, poplar, and prattling brook 
(p. 190) with some moralising about death, 
showing that his sentiment is philosophical, 
not romantic. Above all, his love-songs 
are unreal—“ bright scentless flowers which 
charm the eye, but do not to the 
heart that message of memory and associa- 
tion with which the perfume of flowers is 
charged ” (p. 205). 

So pungent is this attack on Horace that 
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I heartily hope that it will be read and 
perpended by all lovers of the bard. Their 
first remarks will, I should — be 
scarcely articulate or coherent. hat they 
will say subsequently is matter of divina- 
tion. But one of them would say, as to the 
want of originality in topic, that a similar 
argument would prove Shakspere an imi- 
tator and Tennyson a hopeless plagiarist. 
The argument that Horace did not care for 
the country because he put its praises in the 
mouth of Alfius, would, mutatis mutandis, 
prove that Byron did not care for Greece 
because he put the “ Isles of Greece” into 
the mouth of a poetical cheap-jack. The 
inference that his love songs are insincere 
because you cannot fit them to an amour or 
follow them up to a flirtation, will merely 
amuse those to whom 
‘* Felices ter et amplius 
Qu’s irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus que: imoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die !”” 

seems to give a glimpse of the real Horace 
whom great minds loved. - What Prof. 
Tyrrell, Oécw diadvAarrwv, has momentarily 
forgotten, is that a poet, whether he is 
sketching character in satires and epistles, 
praising the country, or writing love songs, 
draws upon certain spiritual resources which 
cannot be identified with his material ex- 
periences. 

The two last lectures, on “‘ Latin Satire ” 
and ‘‘ Latin Poetry of the Decline” will be 
read with pleasure, especially the former, 
which seems to seize a few points 
in Juvenal’s style which have been in- 
sufficiently noted. But here, too, the 
moralist seems to get hold of the lecturer, 
inspiring him with doubts whether Juvenal 
has not ‘‘a secret pruriency” as well 
as ‘‘an apparent gusto,” &c. (p. 239). 
These conundrums are rather for a sermon 
than a lecture: let us not judge a poet bya 
confessor, but by a poet—Juvenal, ¢.g., by 
Victor Hugo : 

‘* Juvénal, qui peignit ce gouffre universel, 

Est statue aujourd’bui; la statue est de sel, 

Seule sous le nocturne dime.” 
Of Lucan and Martial, all the adverse things 
said by Prof Tyrrell are true—their merits, 
and particularly those of the former, per- 
haps hardly meet their due. Greatly daring, 
the Professor extracts (p. 291) from Statius 
‘‘the very worst line in Latin poetry.” It 
is, indeed, hard to imagine a worse. 

One or two minor points may be men- 
tioned. We will not protest against 
“skillfully,” “offense,” “ groveling,” ‘‘mar- 
velous,” ‘ reveled,” “‘ morgage”: but we 
do demur to the last complete sentence 
on p. 227, and to the last two lines quoted 
on p. 256. And are Stevenson’s ‘‘ Merry 
Men” rightly described (p. 110) as “a 


waterfall ” ? 
E. D. A. Morsueap. 








Life and Letters of John Cairns, D.D., LL.D. 
By Alexander R. Macewen. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. ) 

“Cairns or Berwick,” as the late Principal 

of the United Presbyterian College in Edin- 

burgh was known long after he had ceased 

to be “‘ of Berwick,” merited some memorial 

stone in the shape of a biography. But 





Dr. Macewen’s piety is too colossal. Here 
we have nearly 800 pages devoted to a 
man who, in the ordinary sense, led a sin- 
gularly uneventful life, who had no love 
affairs to speak of and no tragedies, whose 
interests, indeed, were purely ecclesiastical 
and me a Moreover, Dr. Macewen 
has distended his book by quoting in full 
a vast number of quite unimportant letters. 
It was unnecessary, for example, to give 
this note from America : 

‘On the 17th Dr. Matthews wrote me from 
Quebec to explore the scene of Wolfe’s battle. 
I have seen enough of Canada and the States 
to learn the world-wide importance of his 
victory, making the destinies of America Anglo- 
Saxon and not French. The Presbyterian 
College here is a beautiful academic retreat.” 
Surely, too, we might have been spared 
such commonplace bachelor reflections as : 
“I rejoice in the gambols and pranks of 
children; but I cannot say that I feel any 
serious regret that I have none of my own. 
I wish those who have that felicity much 
comfort in it, and much wisdom and grace to 
manage things rightly; and I am perfectly 
satisfied to rejoice in their triumphs and 
successes.” 

One has but to compare this extract from a 
letter with the following from another 
which appears on the opposite page to see 
the sort of thing that Dr. Macewen ought 
to have omitted and to have given. Oairns 
writes thus of the sermons of Robertson of 
Brighton : 

‘‘ There is fine thought, fine style, fine sympathy 
with the present moods of English feeling, but 
I think, on the whole, poor divinity, and more 
power to flash light on the sides of questions 
than to illustrate them in their completeness 
and symmetry. It is Arnoldism inits aphelion, 
and I fear will not come back to the sun.”’. 

‘“‘ Arnoldism in its aphelion” is an epigram- 
matic flash of a kind so rare in Cairns, 
who was usually slow and sure in his 
intellectual movements, that Dr. Macewen 
would have been very unwise to have kept 
it back. The letters he gives are out of all 
proportion to the life which it is their object 
to elucidate. Had one half of them been 
kept back, and the remainder very much 
condensed, we should have had a volume 
of some three hundred pages, which would 
have been a really important contribution 
to the history of church life and philosophical 
thought in latter-day Scotland. 

For John Oairns, though not quite 
the equal of Thomas Chalmers—as his 
enthusiastic biographer appears inclined to 
think—was a man whose story merited 
telling. His portrait suggests a plain-faced, 
substantial, ‘‘ buirdly”’ Scottish (unmis- 
takably, nay terribly, Scottish) shepherd. 
And there was a great deal of intellectual 
“« buirdliness ” about his character. But he 
was not a genius, and he probably knew it. 
After reading this book, one can hardly help 
wondering how it came about that a man 
who read and reflected so much—he would 
think nothing of reading a hundred pages 
of Kant in a night—should have written 
so little. In some quarters this has, I see, 
been regretted. But Cairns was probably 
wise for his own comfort, and for his reputa- 
tion as well. He found pleasure in reading 
many old things, but he had really no new 
story to tell. It is not remarkable that ho 





should be found good-naturedly accepting 
the description of “heavy” as applied 
to a magazine article of his by some critic. 
He was, in fact, a remarkable example of 
what may be done by steady plodding. 
Though not born to absolute poverty—he 
never seems, at all events, to have been 
threatened by want—his father was only a 
shepherd on the Lammermoors, whose earn- 
ings were never more than £30 a year, 
and who had to — on that sum a 
household of ten. Cairns had therefore, 
while still a student in the most ele- 
mentary sense of the word, to act as 
a herd-boy, and traditions are afloat 
of his wandering about the fields with 
a book in his hand and a pease bannock 
sticking out of his pocket. But, when the 
inevitable money difficulties were overcome, 
and he was enabled to go to college, he 
distinguished himself in the way in which 
so many sons of poor parents have done in 
Scotland. He was the most remarkable of 
all the pupils of Sir William Hamilton. 
Nature and education would appear to have 
marked him out to be a professcr of logic 
or of moral philosophy in a Scottish uni- 
versity. This ambition he might, without 
much difficulty, have gratified, as his lines 
fell on those comparatively pleasant days 
when Scottish University professors were 
not taken exclusively from Oxford. But, till 
late in life, he resisted all overtures made him 
to accept an academical position, although 
he helpel two friends, McDougall and 
Fraser, to secure chairs. His assistance in 
the latter case brought him into antagonism 
with Christopher North’s son-in-law, the 
really brilliant Ferrier, who was allowed 
to languish in a comparatively secondary 
position at St. Andrews. Cairns naturall 

entered the ministry of the sect to whic 

he belonged by birth—the United Pres- 
byterian Church; and, having obtained 
the charge of Berwick-on-Tweed, he lived 
and worked hard there in perfect con- 
tentment and in the enjoyment of great 
popularity, till he was finally called to 
Edinburgh to become in due course Prin- 
cipal of his Church’s chief college, and 
guide of that Church’s policy. All through 
his life he gives one the impression of a 
massive but commonplace and almost canine 
sagacity. He could carry through with 
care and energy whatever task was set to 
him in the ordinary course of duty as a 
minister, and ultimately as the leader of 
the United Presbyterian Church, There is 
no doubt whatever that he was a faithful 
‘“‘ pastor,” discharging the often dreary 
drudgery of his position with cheerfulness ; 
there is no less doubt that, when his Church 
entered upon itsabortive—its then abortive— 
negotiations for union with the Free Church, 
the other leading dissenting Presbyterian 
body in Scotland, he was as good a guide as 
in all probability it could have secured. 
Sometimes, as has been seen, Cairns strikes 
out an epigram—or something better than 
an epigram—by sheer hard-headedness. 
Take, by way of fresh example, what he 
says of the Burnet prize essays on theism, 
which were of considerable pecuniary 
value: “If a man has any ideas 
relative to the existence of God that he 
judges worthy of £1800, he will not wait 
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till the prize moves him to reveal them ‘ to 
those that sit in darkness.’”” But when he 
gets out of his depth, especially ia the 
criticism of men who cannot be judged 
by ordinary standards, he flounders sadly. 
ere, for instance, is all that a visit to 
Mauchline suggests to him : 
** In the town is the house of Gavin Hamilton, 
who did him [Burne] no good ; and the tombs 
that cover the spot where the tents stood in the 
days of the Holy Fair, with the gill-shop of 
Poosie Nancy among others. It was a very 
miserable time ; but poor Burns was not up to 
it, and the old people still talk of the social 
excommunication that had begun to fall on 
him, at least in serious circles. It is hard to 
reconcile such wonderful genius with such 
recoil of the best from him.” 


The late Principal Shairp himself could 
not have beaten the wooden self-righteous- 
ness of ‘‘ who did him no good” and the 
“recoil of the best from him,” or the 
fatuity of ‘‘It was a very miserable time; 
but poor Burns was not up to it.” 

Dr. Macewen has discharged his duty 
with conscientiousness and judgment. He 
writes with an ease and grace which give a 
special charm to his too few passages of 
narrative, uninterrupted by letters and ex- 
tracts from diaries or from ‘‘ interviews” 
such as the one—not particularly notable— 
Cairns had with Wordsworth. It was in- 
evitable that the man who, after Hamilton’s 
death, was regarded as the first of Scottish 
metaphysicians, and who was the leader of 
the Union and Disestablishment movements 
in his Church, should have been engaged in 
some bitter controversies. But Dr. Macewen 
spares his readers this bitterness, because, 
no doubt, he is not a keen polemic 
himself. As I have said, the book is too 
large ; it contains too many letters, and too 
many quotations from long speeches. But 
taken as a whole it is one that cannot be 
overlooked by the serious student of Scottish 
sociology, ecclesiastical life, theological pro- 
gress, or metaphysical speculation. 

Witiiam WAttace, 


A Vagabond in Spain. By C. Bogue Luff- 
mann. (John Murray.) 


WE opened this book with the hope of find- 
ing some such treat as that which George 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain and Gypsies in Spain 
gave to their early readers. Never were 
expectations more miserably disappointed. 
The book is not to be named with Tene’ 
This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at ; for 
such a writer as George Borrow is not born 
every day. But the book compares most 
unfavourably with works of far less renown. 
It would be absurd to compare it with Rose’s 
Untrodden Spain and Among the Spanish 
People, or with Campion’s On Foot in Spain, 
In the first part, as far as to Zaragoza, Mr. 
Luffmann follows nearly the same route as 
Campion: both walked, but what a differ- 
ence in the value and character of the in- 
formation given. Campion, with no pretence 
to science or learning of any kind, told us 
much that was really worth knowing. Luff- 
—, who states on his letters of credentials 
a 


‘he has been in the employment of the 
Governments of New Zealand, Victoria, South 








Australia; that he is a geologist, entomologist, 
naturalist, and journalist ; that the object of his 
travel is to study the development and practises 
of agriculture ” 

(and he loves to flaunt all this in the eyes of 
rural authorities, alcaldes, &c.), yet tells us 
not a single fact on these subjects worth 
anything. His few attempts at geological 
comment are simply ludicrous; those on 
agriculture show that he has not the faint- 
est idea of what are the real conditions, the 
hindrances and drawbacks to the success of 
agriculture in Spain. The book might have 
afforded incidentally some little information, 
if dates had been duly given. Thus, we 
should have liked to know the date of the 
sharp white frost beyond Cordova (p. 274), 
but the only day or month named is that of 
the start from Biarritz, on July 6, 1893. He 
writes of any place not at all according to 
what it really is, but according to his own 
feelings, or according to whether he has 
been well or badly treated therein. 

The spirit of the whole book may be 
judged by two or three extracts. On p. 111 
we read : 

‘'The town occupies a very fine position on 
the side of a steep hill, and I have no doubt 
that if it had treated me well I should be able 
to say some kind things about it. Medinaceli 
blesses him that ‘ gives,’ and spurns him that 
‘ takes,’ so, cursing the hardness of its heart, I 
went down the hill to the modern ‘ pueblo,’ 
Salinas.” 

P. 145: 

‘* Well pleased with Pinto—a tramp is always 
well pleased when he is well treated—I set out 
for Aranjuez.” 


He is made much of as an Englishman 
at the little town of Orgaz, in the province 
of Toledo, and therefore (p. 169): “‘ The 
organ, with its horizontal trumpet pipes, 
sent forth lovely music, and the singing in 
this unknown country church was heavenly. 
I was so rejoiced that tears rushed to my 
eyes,” &c. All through the North of Spain 
our traveller was incommoded by the heat, 
and was besides unwell ; so everything there 
is described in the darkest colours. 

Mr. Luffmann poses as a tramp, and 
expects the authorities to treat him as one 
by giving him free lodgings and food. He 
has printed in the forefront of his volume 
facsimiles of the visas of some of these 
authorities ‘‘socorrido con una peseta”’; 
yet, while thus posing and living on 
public charity (and he freely pilfers fruit 
trees and vineyards as he goes along), he 
is exceedingly indignant if really taken for 
atramp. Thus (p. 24): 


‘*T met a fat priest who smiled benignly on me. 
I asked him if he spoke English, and the old 
rascal replied that he ‘didn’t intend to!’ I 
was furious, and asked him how he could 
possibly desire to remain ignorant of a lan- 
guage that gave so much delight to half the 
millions of the earth. ‘No entiendo,’ he said 
again. Then he pulled a two-centime bit out 
of his greasy pocket, and held it out to me. 
I took this as a signal to decamp!” 

Mr. Luffmann would have us believe that 
he is a man of science and culture. He 
does indeed go out of his way to visit 
Argasamilla and the ‘‘ Ojos de la Guadiana,” 
the “Cave of Montesimos,” and the Fulling | 
Mills, on account of their connexion with | 





the Quixote; but the description which he 
gives tells us singularly little. In general, 
his ignorance is astounding. He is fond of 
visiting churches, but his descriptions of 
architecture are a puzzle. A “dome” 
seems to be a frequent feature of Spanish 
churches (p.89). At Zaragoza (p. 66) “ the 
grand altar has stalls like those in Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster ” ; at La 
Almunia are ‘acolytes in cardinal and 
white, with their chalices and lamps adorned 
with emerald-green ribbons.” He is ready 
to swallow any nonsense the natives may 
thrust upon him. Thus at Gallur (p. 48) : 
‘« By desire of the mayor I beg to inform 
you that Gallur is not to be found on any 
map.” To this is appended a note: “I 
have since discovered that Gallur is clearly 
marked in the map to accompany Murray’s 
Handbook,” and (p. 83) “‘ El Frazne is not 
marked on the map, but it ought to be.” 
We take up the two first road maps of 
Spain at hand, one of 1823, the other of 
1838, and find the two places marked on 
both of them. 

There is a good deal of difference between 
the first and last halves of the volume. 
After he has passed Madrid and Toledo 
(where on p. 161 is a note from ‘‘ O Shea”’) 
the descriptions of the towns are much 
more in the ordinary guide-book style. Yet 
even here we are told at Ciudad-Real, in the 
processions (p. 176), ‘‘ wave banners which 
were borne aloft before the centuries of our 
era were in their teens.” The battle of the 
Bridge of Alcolea, fought(though he does not 
tell us when) on September 28, 1868, is thus 
described on the spot from local informa- 
tion: ‘‘ Here Isabella, with her insurgent 
troops, met her foes and took a beating 
from them in very good style. . . . A fine 
bridge over the Guadalquiver was held by 
the :mperial troops.” He does not tell us on 
which side these imperial troops fought, but 
I think every reader will acknowledge that 
Mr. Luffmann’s description of the battle is 
hard to beat. Yet it is almost surpassed by 
the story of the military ball at Aranjuez 
in 1809 (pp. 150, 151). 

Of course the whole book is not like this. 
Mr. Luffmann has been an actor, and his 
opinion on Spanish acting has some value. 
There is a good story of a pretended blind 
man on p. 120. When not put out by per- 
sonal mishaps he has an eye for scenery ; 
but this does not affect the general character 
of the work. The value of the information 
gained from the natives may be to some 
extent gauged by the knowledge of Spanish 
displayed. Suffice it to say that scarcely a 
word, certainly no phrase in Spanish, is 
rightly given in the whole book. Thus we 
have at “ Zaragoza La Leo” for La Seo, 
‘por une aracion de la noche,” “‘ este” for 
esti (the verb). ‘“‘ Felicitie ” twice, ‘‘ todas el 
mundo,” ‘‘no faulte,” “une Moro,” * Buena 
Retiro,” ‘mil gracia”; and even such a 
common word as “‘ paseo” appears first as 
‘‘pasco,”’ then as ‘ poseo.” And yet the 
honoured name of John Murray is on the 
title-page of this book! Is there no London 
publisher who can be trusted to put 
forth a few words of Spanish without print- 
ing them after the fashion of ‘‘ English as 
she is spoke ” ? 

On p. 29 we read: “My two days and 
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nights in Pamplona cost me nine pesetas 
fifty centimes (7 ¢., about 7s.) ; yet I marched 
out of the gate of San Nicolas little wiser 
for my sojourn there.” These last words 
will accurately describe the state of mind 
of Mr. Luffmann’s readers after a perusal 
of his book. 
Wentworto Wester. 








A Century of German Lyrics. By Kate 
Freiligrath Kroeker. (Heinemann. ) 


Att lovers of German poetry will welcome 
this charming little volume. Some of the 
contents have already seen the light. This 
is the case with the translations from 
Heine and Freiligrath, the former of which 
appeared in the ‘‘Tauchnitz” edition, and 
the latter in Mr. Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Canter- 
bury Series.”” Mrs. Kroeker, however, pub- 
lishes here, for the first time, a version of 
her father’s fine poem, “Das Hospital 
Schiff,’ which possesses a peculiar interest 
for the English reader. Most of the others 
are also here presented to the public for the 
first time 

There is a sense in which the task under- 
taken by the translator of foreign poetry 
is an impossible one; and we doubt if, 
among the large number of poems which 
have been “done into English” by a long 
list of translators, a single example of the 
art of perfect translation can be found. 
Even the very best could be adversely 
criticised from some point of view. But 
while the task may thus be described, from 
a high critical standpoint, as well-nigh 
impossible, there are not a few which 
very nearly meet all requirements. Sir 
Walter Scott’s version of (Goethe’s 
“‘ Erlkénig” and Birger’s ‘‘ Lenore” will 
occur to most readers as examples of the 
highest art of translation. The two rocks 
upon which a translator is most liable to 
split are,on the one hand, too slavish 
adherence to the original, and, on the other 
hand, too great freedom. To be true to the 
original, and, at the same time, to produce 
a version devoid of that stiffness, which is 
too common a characteristic of translations, 
is no easy task. To produce a translation, 
which to the reader unacquainted with its 
original is not suggestive of the fact that 
i; is a translation, and, at the same time, 
to retain the spirit of the original, should 
be the aim of all who essay this most 
difficult art. 

Two qualities must be possessed by the 
ideal translator. He should, in the first place, 
possess a wide and intimate knowledge of 
the languages implicated, and, in the second 
place, he should be himself a poet. Mrs. 
Freiligrath Kroeker may be said to possess 
in no small degree both these qualities. 
Not merely has she inherited from her father 
& name illustrious in the annals of German 
poetry, and also not a little of his poetic 
genius, as the readers of the Acapemy have 
had an opportunity of knowing; while her 
intimate knowledge of the English language 
—she has lived most of her life in London— 
furnishes her with the other essential 
qualification. 

This volume, while it includes examples 
from most of the best known of German 
lyrists, cannot be regarded as by any 





means a representative collection; for it 
contains no selections from such deservedly 
ma lyrists as Theodor Storm, Georg 

erwegh, Julius Sturm, Oarmen Sylva, 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Arthur Fitger, 
Friedrick Bodenstedt, and Rudolf Baum. 
bach. Heine is naturally most largely 
drawn upon. On the whole we venture to 
think that Mrs. Kroeker has been least 
successful in her translations of Heine. 
No doubt, in this respect, she is like 
most who have essayed the task; for 
Heine is, as all students of German 
poetry well know, the most difficult of all 
poets to translate. Next to Heine the most 
numerous selections are from Freiligrath, 
and here Mrs. Kroeker is much more suc- 
cessful. Especially fine is her rendering of 
her father’s poem, ‘‘ The Trumpet of Grave- 
lotte,”’ where the swing of the original 
is well maintained. In all some twenty- 
eight poets are represented, those most 
— drawn upon—in addition to Heine 
and Freiligrath — being Goethe, Klaus 
Groth, Wilhelm Miiller, Riickert, Uhland, 
Gottfried Keller, and Eichendorff. 

We are sorry that our limits do not per- 
mit us to make any extended quotations. 
Space may be found, however, for the 
following little poem by Eduard Moerike, 
whose name is probably little known in this 
country :— 

ONE LITTLE HOUR ERE DAY. 
** The while I —— lay 
One little hour ere day, 
Before my window on the tree 
A swallow sang this song to mr, 
One little hour ere day. 


‘* Now listen to my lay, 
Thy lover I betray 
The while I sing this song to thee, 
Another maiden kisseth he 
One little hour ere day.”’ 
** Oh, me, no further say ! 
Ah! hush, no more betray ! 
Fly, swallow, from my sill away. 
Ab, love and faith, a dream are they 
One little hour ere day !"’ 


Here and there unfortunately Mrs. 
Kroeker’s translations are marred by the 
use of awkward inversions, a defect common 
to most translations, and by a too literal 
adherence to the original, manifested by 
translating certain untranslatable German 
particles. On the whole, however, and 
despite these defects, Mrs. Kroeker’s tasteful 
volume is to be warmly welcomed ; and will 
doubtless do much to make more widely 
known the beauties of German lyrical 


poetry. 
C. M. Arkman. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Master. By 1. Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 
Chimaera. By F. Mabel Robinson. (Heine- 
mann. ) 
At the First Corner. By Marriott Watson. 
(John Lane.) 
Und-r God's Sky. 
(Tones. ) 
For the Sake of a Slandered Woman, By 
Marion Mole. (Blackwoods.) 


Everyday’s News, By 0. E. Francis. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


By Deas Cromarty. 


The Holy Estate. By W. H. Wilkins and 
Frank Thatcher. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


A Fatal Reservation. By R. O. Prowse. 
(Smith, Elder & Oo.) 


Ir is very interesting to read a man’s work 
for the first time, and to discover that it 
is quite different from the impression which 
you have, P sayens s unintelligently, formed 
of it from the accounts of third persons. It 
so happens that the present writer had never 
come across anything of Mr. Zangwill’s 
before Zhe Master, and that he had somehow 
or other derived from reviews the idea that 
Mr. Zangwill was, so to speak, a jeune of 
the youngest sort—realist, impressionist, 
euphuist, and so forth. Imagine his relief 
at discovering that Zhe Master is purely 
romantic: that it might, some differences 
in dialect excepted (it must be confessed 
that Mr. Zangwill doth a little incline to 
the modern mixture of non-naturalisms and 
over-embroideries in style), have been written 
at almost any time since the romantic novel 
was invented. Its division into three books 
coincides fairly well with an actual threefold 
division of story: the first telling of 
Matthew Strang’s early Nova Scotian life ; 
the second of his artistic ambition and 
suffering in London ; the third of his, for a 
time, double life as ‘‘ the Master” and as 
the husband of Rosina Cole. The way in 
which this double life is, so to speak, 
made single again by a failure of a great 
passion is novel in its particular applica- 
tion, and the end of the story is 
entirely different from that which an 
average jeune would have permitted himeelf. 
Several things strike us about this novel ; 
but perhaps what strikes us most is that it 
exhibits both the defects and the merits of 
a first book rather than of one with at least 
two or three predecessors. There is in 
particular that fault of the too much which 
is so constantly seen in first work of promise. 
The Master does not want ‘ cutting,” but it 
wants “thinning”: it is not so much too 
long as too full. The various characters, 
outlined on the whole with remarkable 
strength, are rather blurred than cleared by 
the after-strokes. We should not be sorry 
to hear that Mr. Zangwill had written it, 
or had at least begun it, sometime ago. 
But whether he did this or not, it is un- 
questionably a book of no little promise 
and of some considerable performance: 
preaching a little too much, divagating a 
little too much ; a little exuberant here and 
a little excessive there; but on the whole 
lacking neither in sanity nor in strength. 


It is rather curious that there is a 
certain faint resemblance between Zhe Master 
and Chimaera, The heroes of both are artists, 
who relapse, or simply lapse, upon lower 
natures as wives. But though Fanny Star 
is still farther—indeed, vastly farther— 
‘below ” Joe Treganna than Rosina Cole 
is “below” Matthew Strang, the Cornish 
hero makes a much better business of it 
than the Nova Scotian, and is left rather 
on a bed of roses, if only cabbage ones. 
We have always had a great respect for 
Miss Mabel Robinson’s cleverness; but our 
respect for her audacity is now predigious. 
She has actually in these days dared to 
|make both her heroines, the two Fannies, 
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and especially Fanny Star, the English 
grisette, amiable and affectionate girls with, 
in the latter’s case at least, not the slightest 
idea of “duty to themselves.” Perhaps 
Fanny Star owes a very little to yet another 
Fanny who dwelt in Shepherd’s Inn: but 
si peu que rien, Her lover and eventual hus- 
band, Joe Treganna (a déclassé by no fault 
of his own, who goes through the odd curricu- 
lum of soldiering, sculpture, and the stage), 
is a very good and natural person, which is 
rather more than can be said for his wicked 
brother Hugh. But the whole book is very 
agreeable: not least so because there is 
a pleasant uncertainty what Miss Robinson 
means by it and by the title. It is dreadful 
to have what the author means by a novel 
thrust in one’s face; but it is sometimes 
agreeable to puzzle a little over it. 


There are several points of view from 
which Mr. Marriott Watson’s remarkable 
contribution to the literature of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useless Grime might be 
considered. The pigments of the grime— 
which vary from the more ordinary romantic 
lamp-black of ‘‘ Akbar Ali’s Courtyard ” to 
a medium in the two first stories, suggesting 
in its combination of greasiness oa black- 
ness the celebrated results of the spontaneous 
combustion of Lord Chancellor Krook— 
might attract a literary chemist, and might 
possibly not disgust him. A literary opti- 
mist might fix upon (and it is about the only 
good thing he could fix) the real excellence 
of the writing, which is, for the most part, 
excellently simple and direct, free from the 
tawdry tn of so many of the younger 
school, and altogether too good for most of 
the subjects. But, perhaps, the critic pure 
and simple will chiefly notice how very much 
easier it must be to write the pessimist— 
impressionist curiosity—story now in vogue 
than the older variety. When you deal with 
** Guardian angels, George-and-D x - 

fashioned ‘ind of thing _ peieaneniin 

(to quote a satirist who, we fear, would have 
said unkind things of Mr. Marriott Watson), 
you must construct, and, above all, you must 
do that difficult thing—you must finish. In 
more than one of the stories here the effect 
is almost produced by leaving the end 
untold, and in neither case would the end 
have been easy to tell. In a third, ‘‘The 
Inn Portrait,” the author has been con- 
tent to leave his story one neither of the 
unexplained supernatural nor of the super- 
natural explained, but between the two, and 
thus distinctly inartistic. The fact is, that Mr. 
Watson’s means are too good for his ends, 
and that some at least of his ends too bad 
for any means. Which things are a pity. 


No one who had read 4 High Little World 
would doubt that there would be good stuff 
in Deas Cromarty’s next book, and good 
stuff there certainly is in Under God’s Sky. 
The scenery of dale and fell is once more 
treated with complete mastery; and not a 
few of the characters, especially Schofield, 
or Ashworth, and Phenice Heywood, are 
drawn with great cleverness. We wish, 
however, that Deas Cromarty would lower 
her pitch alittle. At present she is screwed 
up too tight and too high in more places 
thanone. The opening scene between Ash- 
worth and Sarah is of an intensity almost 








inconceivable and quite unintelligible in the 
circumstances: passion of that sort between 
characters of that sort hardly passes off 
without murder in real life. The atheistic 
but divine goodness of Dr. Winburne is in 
the same way altogether overstrained, and 
Deas Cromarty’s satire on his correct son 
and daughter-in-law is not only overdone 
but an anachronism. We make these 
remarks in preference to more complimentary 
ones, because this author is too good to be 
spoilt, and this particular form of spoiling 
goes far and fast unless it is checked. 


The only bad things we can find about 
Miss Mole’s For the Sake of a Slandered 
Woman are the title and the catastrophe, 
both of which savour a trifle of melodrama. 
The actual book is very pleasantly written 
and extremely pleasant to read. Seldom, 
if ever, has the floating tourist life of these 
days, with its juxtapositions and severances, 
been depicted with greater ease and fresh- 
ness; and the thing is so short that one 
wishes it twice as ‘bes. Only, what a 
donkey Sir Francis Holland was to marry 
the slandered woman, who may have been 
beautiful and virtuous, but was evidently 
something of a cold-hearted shrew, when he 
might have married Alice Edwards ! 


It is too much the habit of man that is 
born of a woman, when he hears a book 
extolled to the skies on its first appearance, 
to conclude that it is rather bad. very 
Day’s News was, if we mistake not, subjected 
in certain quarters to this injudicious pro- 
cess ; but it is not bad at all. On the con- 
trary, it is, though slight, all the good 
things that rhyme to that word—such as 
right and tight, and light and bright. The 
only fault we can find is that common one 
with lady novellists: the assumption that 
a bewitched or besotted lover does not see 
the faults of his mistress. Unless Gerard 
Prothero was a fool—which we are given 
to understand he was not—he certainly did 
not take Julia Towneley, the advanced 
young woman who afterwards wrote nasty 
novels and treated him badly, for an angel. 
His desire for her simply took his know- 
ledge of her nature by the throat, and held 
it in chancery till it was too late. That is 
the way of such things—though it may be 
a revealing of secrets to tell it. But we 
congratulate Mrs. Francis on her little book 
all the same. 


‘‘ They say it takes nine men to make a 
pin”; but we should hardly have thought 
that it would take two men to make Zhe 
Holy Estate. However, there are scenes 
both in England and in India ; and it would 
seem that Mr. Wilkins is the English 
authority and Captain Thatcher the Indian. 
The book, as its title may suggest to those 
who know the British novelist when he 
means “ sarcastic,” depicts the sufferings of 
Madeline Dampier, whose husband pro- 
ceeds from “ pulling ” horses and slammin 
doors when his child is ill to forgery oa 
flat burglary. Yet let not the partisans of 
wronged woman take Mr. Wilkins too soon 
to their bosoms; for a treacherous line at 
the beginning, to the effect that Madeline’s 
mother had been ‘‘a peevish and invalid 
wife,” suggests that the whole thing is 
intended to show how the sins of the mother 





— a cA : 


are visited on the children. Mr. Wilkins 
has tried to be in the fashion by bringing 
in an American young woman who talks 
nastily ; but, to do him justice, he does not 
do it at all natural. 


Mr. Prowse’s A Fatal Reservation is a 
story of some merit, not greatly improved 
by a dash of melodrama. It is interesting 
as a sort of relapse on the styles of Wilkie 
Collins and Miss Braddon, with less com- 
binative ingenuity, but a better brand of 
literature and a finer tone. There is good 
gifts in Mr. Prowse. 

Grorce SarnTsBury. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


As Others saw Him: a Retrospect, A.D. 54. 
(Heinemann.) The title of this book will 
readily enough suggest its subject. As the late 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen once tried to prove by 
serious argument that in the case of Christ’s 
condemnation there was, on the ground of the 
available evidence, a Roman side to the ques- 
tion, the anonymous author, in a narrative 
partly imaginary, though founded on the 
Gospels, states the case from the Jewish point 
of view; and in the person of the friendly 
Scribe to whom Jesus, in Mark’s account, 
addressed the words, ‘‘ Thou art not far from 
the Kingdom of God,” shows how a conscien- 
tious and well-intentioned Pharisee, who had 
watched Christ’s career with interest and seen 
in it much of which he could approve, might 
nevertheless have felt obliged, when sitting as 
his judge, to join in the sentence against him. 
The idea is very cleverly carried out. At the 
opening of the book we have a vivid portraiture 
of Jesus driving the money-changers from the 
Temple, his look changing from rage to pity 
and love as he presses to his side a little child 
who has been thrown down and hurt in the 
rush; and towards the close the story of the 
trial before the Sanhedrin is told with con- 
siderable animation and with the addition of 
such details as one personally concerned might 
be likely to introduce. In the course of his 
narrative the Scribe records in his own way 
several of the incidents familiar to us in 
the Gospels, and reports many of the sayings 
of Jesus as there set down, as well 
as other discourses in which many of the 
uncanonical Jogia are introduced. In his 
account of the baptism he follows the version 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. To 
the greater miracles ke makes no reference, but 
admits in a general way that Jesus, like every 
rophet, could do wonders. On the trial the 
cribe reluctantly agrees that Jesus is guilty 
of blasphemy, and for this he expresses no 
remorse; but, having subsequently met with 
certain Hebrew memorabilia of him by one of 
his followers, he gains a deeper insight into his 
character and purpose, and concludes that, 
though he refused to satisfy the national hopes 
of the Jews, in him the true Jewish ideal was 
fulfilled. To our thinking, the author would 
have given more verisimilitude to his narrative 
if he had taken nothing from at least the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel; but, no doubt, 
its plan was recommended before that of the 
Synoptics by the repeated visits to Jerusalem, 
which gave the Scribe his opportunities. The 
ascription of ‘‘The Two Ways ”’—the first part 
of ‘‘The Teaching of the Apostles,” with the 
Gospel quotations omitted—to a disciple of 
Hillel, is plausible enough, the pre-Christian 
origin of the work being granted. Less 
so is the substitution of “Israelite” for 
‘‘ Samaritan” in Luke’s parable, according to 
the ingenious, though not very probable, con- 
jecture of M. Halevy; and why, in the proverb 
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about the camel and the needle’s eye, the camel 
should be turned into an elephant, is by no 
means obvious. The book, on the whole, is 
neither uninteresting nor unimpressive, and 
may be recommended as a very successful 
attempt to present a realistic narrative of the 
life of Christ from quite a novel point of view. 


Sources of New Testament Greek; or, the 
Influence of the Septuagint on the Vocabulary 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
Kennedy. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.)— 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek. By Ernest De Witt Burton. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) The late Dr. 
Hatch’s valuable Essays in Biblical Greek 
were intended partly to serve as a stimulus 
to the more careful study of the language of 
the Septuagint and the New Testament, and 
Mr. Kennedy’s admirable little work is a proof 
that this purpose was not cherished in vain. 
Working on the same lines as Dr. Hatch, Mr. 
Kennedy arrives at somewhat different con- 
clusions from those of that eminent scholar, 
especially in regard to the influence of the 
LXX. on the vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment. That influence he shows to have 
been greatly exaggerated. The New Testament 
writers were of course familiar with the 
LXX., but they wrote a much purer 
Greek—the Greek which they habitually spoke 
and heard spoken around them. Asa matter 
of fact, there are only about 150 words 
common to the LXX. and the New Testament, 
while not less than 80 per cent. of the entire 
vocabulary of the latter is found in writers 
previous to the death of Aristotle. Mr. 
Kennedy supplies several very instructive 
tables, and especially one, illustrative of the 
influence of colloquial Greek, of words common 
to the New Testament and the comic poets, 
either exclusively or with few exceptions. The 
second of the two works named above is by far 
the fullest and most adequate treatment we 
know of the New Testament moods and tenses. 
in all their various uses and significations. It 
comes from the University of Chicago, this 
being the second edition, enlarged and revised. 
To the student of New Testament Greek these 
two works are cordially recommended. 


The Catholic Revival. By George Worley. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Worley isa city man. He 
was yok egy d acquainted with any of the 
great leaders of the Catholic movement in the 
Church of England, and so was not among 
those over whom J. H. Newman exercised his 
mesmeric influence. This is an advantage. 
The natural Churchman of to-day is enmity 
against the Newmanic spell. He does not 
altogether believe in it. And as there is no 
possibility of trying the effect on himself, he is 
apt to look upon those who felt it as easily led 
away. But Mr. Worley’s view is that taken by 
a large number of sensible laymen. The Oxford 
Movement was to him no petty conspiracy to 
hide choir-boys’ legs in conden | shroud 
their upper parts in fine linen. The leaders of 
it were grave men—except, perhaps, Hurrell 
Froude—and they worked to attain an object. 
They had no desire to “ insult the Reformation,” 
to use Daniel Wilson’s phrase, just for the 
sake of being rude. They had an ideal and 
strove after it; but their ideal priest was a very 
different being to ‘the typical evangelical 
preacher of the day, with his hair carefully oiled 
and “combed, with black kid gloves upon his 
hands, which rested delicately upon the enorm- 
ous cushion then adorning the pulpit.” Hard 
working, self-denying men composed the main 
body of the Catholic revivalists, or else the 
movement had been killed in its infancy. 
Born of an Assize sermon, cradled in the 


Common Room at Oriel, taking its first halting 
steps amid obloquy and popular 
the Catholic Revival finally assum 


rejudice, 
the toga 


virilis of cope, dalmatic, and tunicle in the 
squalid back streets of some crowded city, 
where, amid poverty and vice, the advance 
guard of faithful priests stormed the citadels 
of sin. The opening lectures tell us of 
Andrewes, Hooker, the Non-Jurors and the 
other saintly men who bore the Ark of 
Catholicity through the dreary deserts of 
Protestantism. There isa preface by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, but the book has no index. 
May more city men give us their version of 
the religious movements of our times, if they 
will do so in the spirit of Mr. Worley ! 


Love’s Unveiling, and Other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Th. J. Cooper. (Skeffington.) These 
twenty-two brief but earnest discourses are the 
work of a High Churchman, but not an extreme 
one. They are thoughtful and suggestive, 
rather than rhetorical. The preacher, from long 
residence abroad and from missionary work in 
South Africa, has gained a wider outlook and a 
richer and more varied experience than usually 
fall to those whose ministrations are confined 
to an English parish. We have the proof of 
this in almost every sermon: more especially, 
perhaps, in that which gives its title to the 
volume, the one on ‘‘ The Eucharistic Language 
of the Psalms,” and that on ‘Christian 
Agnosticism” for Trinity Sunday. 


Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus, text- 
kritisch und biblisch-theologisch gewiirdigt, 
nebst einem Anhang iiber das Verhiiltniss des 
Apostels zu Philo. Von Hans Vollmer. (Frei- 
burg i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr.) The 
use of the Old Testament by St. Paul is as 
problem of lasting interest; and well-worn as 
the subject may be, Herr Vollmer has contrived 
to view itin some fresh lights. In ahundred 
pages he has been able to treat, more or less 
fully, of such matters as these: the relation of 
the apostle to the Septuagint and other 
Greek versions, the authority ascribed by the 
apostle to the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, his formulae of citation, and his mode of 
interpretation, the antinomy between his 
rejection of the law and his appeal to the 
Scripture, the significance of the Old Testament 
when “‘ spiritually ” interpreted, the relation of 
the apostle to Judaism, to the Logia of the 
primitive Christian tradition, and to Hellenism, 
especially to Philo. The author claims no 
thorough — poy of Philo, but has been able 
to point out some fresh parallels which favour 
the belief in a Philonian influence on St. Paul. 
Perhaps, however, most general interest will be 
taken in his treatment of St. Paul’s relation to 
Greek versions of the Old Testament (known 
and unknown); an occasional adverse criticism 
on Resch’s wide extension of the traditional 
sayings of Jesus will also be noted by New 
Testament scholars. 


Mr. SxrpwiTn, of Nottingham, whose name 
will be remembered in connexion with the 
recent discussion in the ACADEMY on the new 
Syriac text of Matt. i. 16, has now thrown his 
views into pamphlet form—The First Chapter 
of St. Matthew, with Preface and Appendix. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Asa solution of the 
question which the new reading has reopened, 
Mr. Skipwith suggests that Matt. i. 18-25 is 
an interpolation based on Luke i. 26-35; and 
he reconstructs the text of Matt. i. 16 as 
follows: ‘‘Jacob begat Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, ¢ fs he begat Christ.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish next 
month a translation of Dr. Max Nordau’s 
Conventional Lies of our Civilisation. There 
are eight chapters in the work, each of which 
uts forth a separate indictment under the 





ollowing headings: ‘‘ Mene, Teke], Upharsin,”’ 





“‘ The Lie of Religion,” ‘‘ The Lie of a Monarchy 
and Aristocracy,” ‘‘The Political Lie,’ ‘‘ The 
Economic Lie,’ “‘The Matrimonial Lie,’’ ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Lies,” and ‘‘ Closing Harmony.” 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish 
immediately Five Years in Madagascar, by 
Colonel Francis C. Maude, V.C., illustrated 
with a portrait of Queen Ranavalona ITI. for 
frontispiece. 


Tue Art and Book Company will publish, 
on July 1, @ selection of hymns from the 
Missal and Breviary, with the Latin text facing 
anew version into English by the Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Val d’Eremao, of Woking. The transla- 
tion, which is extremely literal throughout, 
gives, without alteration or addition, every 
idea in the originals in their own metre. This 

lan has been carried out even in hymns 80 
Jifficult to translate intu English verse as the 
‘Lauda Sion,” ‘* Sacris Solemniis,” ‘‘ Ave 
Maria Stella,” and ‘‘ Dies Irae.” 


THE new volume in the Topographical Sec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,”’ 
which is announced for imemeliete publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, will deal with the counties 
of Kent and Lancashire. The former, being 
an important home county, yields more in- 
formation than any other hitherto published in 
the series. 


A NEw book by the author of ‘“‘ The Green 
Carnation,” who now gives his name as Mr, 
Robert 8. Hichens, is announced for publica- 
tion at the end of this week. The title of the 
new book is An Jmaginative Man; and the 
publisher is Mr. William Heinemann. 

Mr. Max PEMBERTON’S new work, The 
Little Huguenot, an historical romance of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, will be published on 
July 10 simultaneously in England and the 
United States. It forms the third volume of 
‘‘Cassell’s Pocket Library,” of which Mr, 
Pemberton is the editor. 


Mrs. Marre HvrcHEson’s new novel, 
entitled Bardosse’s Daughter, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson. The scene 
of the story is laid in Florence. 


Messrs. Swan SonnENScHEIN & Co. will 
publish shortly Vate’s Grim Sport, a novel in 
which ‘‘ Lyneworth Warde” and Mr. Percy 
Russell have collaborated. 


Tuer Tower Publishing Company will issue 
on July 1, a serio-comic nayal annual, entitled 
Per Mare, edited by Mr. Fred, T. Jane. 


Wirn the July number of the Minster, to be 

ublished at the end of this week, Mr. Max 
Peubesten will commence a series of sensational 
stories dealing with the adventures of an aristo- 
cratic swindler and his valet. The series will 
be illustrated by Mr. Sydney Cowell, and the 
first story is entitled ‘‘We make ready the 
Wedding Garment.” Mr. Barry Pain also 
begins a humorous series of contributions under 
the title of ‘‘ After Hours,” illustrated by Mr. 
J. F. Sullivan. Other features of the July 
number will be: ‘‘ The Progress of Black and 
White Art,” by Linley Sambourne, with un- 
published sketches by Mr. Sambourne and 
Charles Keene; ‘‘ Some Royal English Wedding 
Dresses,” ‘‘ The Working of a Great Railway,” 
‘“‘ Normandy Watering-places,” and short stories 
by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore and others. 


M. Viro Patumso, a Greek of _Calimera, 
near Lecce, in South Italy, who is already 
favourably known by his Traduzione dal Greco 
Moderno, is ge for immediate publica- 
tion a work entitled Folk-lore Grecosalentino. 
This will contain the songs and stories of those 
Greeks who from the middle ages to the present 
day have inhabited the heel of Italy, together 
with notices of their customs and superstitions. 





The songs and stories will be printed in the 
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Greek dialect which is in use in this district, 
with an Italian translation on the opposite 
age. Prospectuses of the work, which is 
likely to be of great value to students, both of 
dialects and of folk-lore, may be obtained by 
application to the author at Calimera, Lecce. 


Mr. GeorcE MEREDITH has offered a prize 
for an essay on Welsh literature, to be awarded 
at the forthcoming Eisteddfod at Llanelly. 


SrNor Emriio CASTELAR has been elected a 
foreign associate of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, in the room of the late 
Cesare Cantu. 


THE annual general meeting of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England will be held on 
Sunday next in the rooms of the Maccabeans, 
St. James’s Hall, when the president will read 
a paper on ‘Jewish Armorial Bearings.” 


Ar the last meeting of the London Ethical 
Society for the present session, to be held on 
Sunday next at Essex Hall, Strand, Miss 
Janet E. Hogarth will give a lecture on ‘‘ Mr. 
A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief.” 


Tue library and reading-room of the Royal 
Irish Academy will be closed from July 8 to 
July 20, both days inclusive. 


DurinGa the greater part of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling a 
number of books and MSS. brought together 
from different quarters. Among the latter 
are—an illuminated MS. of the New Testament 
in Latin, of the middle of the twelfth century, 
probably written in England; a copy of 
Wycliffe’s version of the New Testament, as 
revised by John Purrey about 1388; an Ice- 
landic Vocabulary, in slips; an important col- 
lection of autograph letters of Burns and 
Scott, partly un cblished : and two series of 
fourteen letters of Malone and eight letters of 
Steevens, the two Shaksperian commentators. 
These last come from the collection of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, which also includes 
a copy of the fourth folio and numérous Shak- 
spereana. Another interesting, though very 
small, collection is that of some books formerly 
belonging to George Romney, which includes 
the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of 
the other books, we have space to mention 
only—an unusually perfect copy of the third 
folio of Shakspere ; an almost unknown edition 
of The Golden Legende, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde; a copy of the first edition of Paradise 
Lost, with the first title-page, as well as two 
others with the seventh title-page ; first editions 
of all the nine volumes of Tristram Shandy; 
The Cenci, in the original boards; and Sir 
W. H. Russell’s History of the Crimean War, 
extra-illustrated with a large number of 
autograph letters of the historic personages 
mentioned. 


Messrs. Macmituan & Co. have issued this 
week the first volume of their new pocket 
edition of Charles Kingsley’s works. The 
form is pot octavo, like the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
series; but the binding is not cloth, but buck- 
ram, which will presumably stand more wear. 
The t is perfectly clear, though some 
complaint may be made against want of 
opacity in the paper. This first volume is not 
Westward Ho ! but Hypatia. From the biblio- 
graphical information on the verso of the title- 
pages we learn that //ypatia was first published 

y Messrs. Parker, in two volumes, in 1853 ; 
an edition in one volume was not called for 
until 1856, and this was not reprinted until 
1863. A second edition was reprinted fifteen 
times between 1869 and 1888, a third edition 
seven times between 1888 and 1894. Mean- 


while had appeared the Eversley edition (1881) 
and the sixpenny edition (1886), both of which 
had to be reprinted, so that Hypatia may 
fairly be reckoned its author’s second most 
successful book. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


WE are authorised to state that Mr. W. J. 
Courthope has accepted the invitation to become 
a candidate for the chair of poy at Oxford, 
shortly to be vacated by Mr. Palgrave. The 
invitation has been signed by nine Heads of 
Houses, seven Professors, and many of the most 
prominent resident members of Convocation. 
The following non-residents have already 
intimated their intention of supporting Mr. 
Courthope: The Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, the Dean of Salisbury, the Head 
Master of Winchester, Lord Lingen, Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, Mr. J. Bryce, Sir George Bowen, Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, Sir R. C. Herbert, Sir Arthur 
Godley, Sir C. P. Ilbert, Mr. Alfred Miner, 
Mr. D. R. Fearon, and Mr. T. W. Mackail. 


TuE University of Durham has received a 
new charter, of which the most important 
provision is a power to confer degrees upon 
women. 


Tue special board for biology and geology at 
Cambridge have appointed Mr. J. 8. Gardiner, 
of Caius, to occupy a table at the marine 
zoological laboratory at Naples for six months 
from October 1. 


Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned a 
grant of books printed at the Clarendon Press, 
to the value of £50 in sheets, to the library of 
the University Extension College at Reading. 


For the Johnson memorial prize at Oxford, 
which is offered every fourth year for an essay 
on some astronomical or meteorological subject, 
three essays were sent in, but none was 
adjudged of sufficient merit to receive the 
prize. This has happened on three previous 
occasions since the foundation of the prize in 
1867: that is to say, four times altogether out 
of eight. 


Str Davin Satomons has endowed a 
scholarship of £40 a year at Caius College, 
Cambridge, for civil and electrical engineering. 


TuE following appointments have been made 
by the council of University College, London, 
in addition to those mentioned in the ACADEMY 
of last week: Dr. F. T. Roberts, to the chair 
of medicine; Dr. J. P. Bate, to the chair of 
jurisprudence and constitutional law and 
history; Mr. L. L. Price, re-elected for one 
year to the Newmarch lectureship in political 
economy; and Prof. Cecil Bendall, re-elected 
to the chair of Sanskrit. 


Mr. J. W. CunnrncHam, who has been 
secretary to King’s College, London, during 
the past fifty years, has retired in consequence 
of failing health. It is proposed, therefore, to 
present him with a testimonial, as an ex- 

ression of the grateful appreciation in which 

is work is held, and of the personal regard 
entertained towards him. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mr. C. W. Bourne, the headmaster 
of King’s College School. 


Mr. Samvet Harpen Cuurcn, author of 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, recently published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Western Pennsylvania. 


Tue authorities of the Fitswilliam Museum— 
who have been very active recently in pub- 
lication—have just issued a Brief Catalogue of 
their Pictures (Cambridge: University Press), 
compiled under the direction of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, formerly director. It contains: (1) an 
index of all the painters represented, according 
to the order of the numbering in the galleries ; 
and (2) the catalogue proper, arranged in alpha- 
betical sequence. Here are given the date, 
school, and place of working of the painter ; 
and the subject, size, and donor of the picture. 
A noticeable feature is the frequent use of the 





terms “attributed to,” “in the manner of,” 
“imitation of,” &c.; while those pictures 
whose authorship is altogether unknown are 
placed in a class by themselves at the end. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WITH THE TIDE.* 


I watcuep him I love going from me 
(Ah, would to God I had died) : 

And I prayed to the great All Father 
To stay the turn of the tide. 


To stay the ebb; and He hearkened, 
And ever the waves rolled on; 

Till meadow and garden and hedgerows, 
I could see them never a one. 


For I knew that my love was dying, 
At the turn of the tide he must go, 

The soul may not leave its dwelling 
Till betwixt the ebb and the flow. 


And the people who all flocked inland 
They called it a great spring tide ; 

And [ listened, and joined in their sorrow, 
But I knew in my heart that I lied! 


And my love, as he watched the waters, 
Sighed wearily for his rest ; 

Then I prayed once more to Our Father, 
For I saw that His will was best. 


* 7 7 7 


As the sea went slowly backward, 
The spirit of one who had died 

Was borne on the waste of waters, 
For the soul must go with the tide. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








OBITUARY. 
LEONARD A, WHEATLEY. 


Mr. LEONARD ABERCROMBIE WHEATLEY, who 
died on Monday last at the age of fifty-nine, 
commenced his career as & kseller with 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, whence he was 

romoted (in 1860) to the management of their 
aoe house in Edinburgh. Here he remained 
until September, 1885, when he returned to 
London to take a prominent part in the 
management of the old house in Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden. On his retirement from 
the house with which he had been many years 
connected, he started on his own account under 
the style of F. Norgate & Co., having acquired 
the business of Mr. Norgate. 

Mr. Wheatley’s literary acquirements and 
activity were great; and in the intervals of 
business he found time to accomplish some 
good work. Besides his well known and ad- 
mirable little book on The Story of the Imitatio 
Christi (in the ‘‘ Book-Lovers’ Library’), he 
translated Liibke’s work on Ecclesiastical Art in 
Germany, and Steinmeyer’s on The Miracles of 
Our Lord (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), as well 
as Gumlich’s useful little treatise on Christian 
Creeds and Confessions, while for many years he 
was a contributor to the Scottish Review, the 
Edinburgh Courant, and other papers. After 
his return to London he occasionally contributed 
to the AcADEMy, the Athenaeum, the Biblio- 
grapher, and the Bookworm. His last work, 
which appeared only a few days before his 
death, was a translation of Harnack’s Sowrces 
of the Apostolic Canons, published last week by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. 





* There is a belief prevalent more or less all over 
England near the sea, but especially upon the 
East coast, that the spirit of those near death 
always waits until the ebbing of the tide; and 
that death actually occurs just between the ebb 
and flow, at the turn of the tide. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for June contains a paper by 
Dr. Swete on the recent publication of Jerome’s 
notes on the Psalter, and one by Mr. Rendel 
Harris on a “ new patristic fragment’: namely, 
the closing part of the commentary of 
Victorinus on the Apocalypse inits original form ; 
also Prof. Cheyne’s discussion of the development 
of the meanings of ‘‘ Belial,” which has 
generally been treated under the influence of a 
questionable etymological theory. A temperate 
article by Dr. Ince on the Virgin Birthof Christ, 
shouldalso benoticed. Mr. Selby and Mr. Burton 
represent the eloquent imaginative exegesis to 
which we are accustomed in the Expositor; and 
Sir J. W. Dawson’s paper on ‘‘ Man Before the 
Fall” is survival of pre-critical days, and 
shows much misused knowledge of natural 
science. 








FRISIAN AND DUTCH JOTTINGS. 
Zwolle, Holland: June, 1895. 


Ir will probably interest some readers of the 
AcapEMY to learn that Dr. F. Buitenrust 
Hettema, of Zwolle, is at present editing 
reprints of Middle Frisian works, selected from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This Fryske Bybleteek is being published 
by H. Honig, of Utrecht. 

The first volume—Starter’s Frysk—which has 
already appeared, comprises the farce of the 
“Attorney and the Peasant,” “A Frisian 
Pastoral,” and ‘‘ Gabbe,” by Starter. The 
Sotte-Clucht of the ‘‘ Attorney and the Peasant” 
strongly reminds one of ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” and in some places it is very 
comic. The difficult words are explained in 
footnotes, and in remarks at the end the 
student of Middle Frisian is provided with a 
store of information. 

This volume will be followed in due course 
by ‘The Letters of Gysbert Japiks” (1650), 
‘A Frisian Grammar” (seventeenth century), 
“‘Kight Hundred Proverbs” (beginning of 
eighteenth century), ‘‘ Proverbs belonging to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century,” ‘‘ Verses 
and Poems written in 1609, 1618, 1630, &c.,” 
“Frisian Letters of the Sixteenth Century,” 
and a Glossary. The price of each volume is 
not to exceed tenpence. 

Dr. Hettema is also a zealous supporter of 
the movement for spelling reform in Holland, 
which is rapidly gaining ground, and at 
present counts professors, authors, and teachers 
all over the country among its adherents. The 
object of the society is to simplify the spelling 
of words by omitting silent letters, &c., and 
to abolish the distinction between the mascu- 
line and feminine in the article, and in possessive 
and demonstrative pronouns. This would be a 
great boon to the Dutch schoolboy; for at 
present he has to learn a vast number of rules 
for the gender of nouns, and still he cannot 
venture to write three sentences without 
having recourse to his Woordenlijst (= a list of | 
words with the gender marked). In the 
spoken language these distinctions are not 
observed, and the present movement will 
simply accelerate changes in the written 
language which are slowly but surely taking 
place, 

B. C. BRENNAN. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Arrssox, J. L’Administratio locale de 1’Angleterre. 
Paris: Marescq. 6 fr. 
Ba m1, Charlotte. L’Amynthas du Tasse, et l’Astrée 
@’Honoré a’Urfé. Paris: Bouillon. 8 f 


r. 
Descuamps, Gaston. La Vie et les Livres. 2¢ Série. Paris: 
a. Sfr.'0. 





a 


Kurzwetty, A. Forschungen zu Georg Pencz. Leipzig: 
Hiersemann. ° 

Laypsperc, H. de. Hortus deliciarum. Réproduction 
héliograpbique. Livr. VJI. Strassburg: Triibner. 15 M. 

Rotiaxp, Komain. Histoire de )’Opéra en Europe avant 
Lully et Scarlatti. Paris: Thorin. 10 fr. 

Sanven, F. Das Nibelungenlied. Siegfried der Schlangen- 
titer. Hagen v.Tronje. Berlin: Friedliinder. 3 M. 60. 

Sonsziszs, W. L. Manuel de l’amateur de la gravure sur 
bois et sur métal au XVée sidcle. T. VII. Berlin: Cohn. 


als Vermittler deutscher 
thess. 


12M. 
Srrevir, W. Thomas Carl: 
Lit istes. Ziirich: Schull! 


teratur u. deutschen 
2M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Bavumeartex, M. Lucias Annaeus Seneca u. das Christen- 
thum in der tief gesunkenen antiken Weltzeit. Rostock : 
Werther. 6M. 

Benxcer, El’e. Histoire de Blancke de Castille, Reine de 
France. Paris: Thorin. 12 fr. 

Boutay. E. Résumé de la Question mon¢taire. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 2 fr. 50. 

Cisternes, RK. de. Journal de marche du Grenadier Pils 
(1804-1814). Paris: Ollendorff. 7 fr. 50. 

DanrstTettuna, beschreibende, der iilteren Bau- u. Kunst- 
denkmiiler d. Kinigr. Sachsen. 17. Hft. Stadt Leipzig 
(1. 71), Bearb. vy. C. Gurlitt. Dresden: Meinhold. 


10 M. 
Exsernarp, W. Ludwig IIL, Kurfiirst v. der Pfalz, u. das 
Reich 1410-1497. 1. Thi. 1410-1414. Giessen: Ricker, 


20. 

Foreatot, H. Jean Balue, Cardinal d’Angers (1421 ?-1491). 
Paris: Bouillon. 7 fr. 

Grapreviers, die attischen. 7. Lfg. Berlin: Sgemann. 60 M. 

Girznsock, F. Der Friede v. Montebelio u. die Weiter- 
entwickelung des Lombardenbundes. Berlin: Mayer & 


Miiller. 8M. 
InvENTAR, £ es, d. Bezinkarchivs v. Lothringen vor 
1790. Abth. H. Strassburg: Triibner. 9 M 


Kixpier v. Kyostocu, J. Oberbadisches Geschlechterbuch. 

1. Bd. 8. Lfg. Heidelberg: Winter. 6 M. 

Lamy, Etienne. Etudes sur le Second Empire. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50. 

Miscetiayea Napoleonica, a cura di A. Lumbrcso. Bonn: 
Franz bner M. 


Teu . 5M. 
Napoi fon Ixconnu, papiers inédite eep-t708, pp. F. 
Masson et G. . Paris: Ollendorff. 165 fr. 
Perrazyoxt, L. v. ie Lebre vom Eickommen. 2. Bd. 
inkommensatz. Berlin: H.W. Miilbr 12M. 50, 
Srovrm, René. Bibliographie 
France au XVIIIe Bitcle. Paris: G " b 
Vocetsrsix, H., u. P. Rieaer. Geschichte der Juden in 
mea. 2. Bd. 1420-1870. Berlin: Mayer & Miitler. 
7 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Disrine, E. Robert Mayer der Galilei d.19.Jahrh. 2. Tol. 
Latoas: Naumann. 2 M. 50. 

Foéaster-Nietscus, E. Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsche's. 
1. Bd. Leipzig: Naumann. 9 M. 

Martin, K. Die Fossilien v. Java. 2.-5. Hft. Mollusken, 
Berlin: Friedliinder. 25 M. 

sGessemn, Stanielas. La Géologie compara. Paris: Alcan. 
6 


r. 
Tue, A. Von Darwin bis Nietzsche. Ein Buch En'‘wick- 
lungsethik. Leipzig: Naumann. 4 M. 50. 

Voce.. F. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der holliindischen Kreide. 
I,, If. Berlin: Frie¢lanier. 7 M. 50. ; 
Wererstrass, K Mathematische Werke. 2, Bd. Berlin: 

Mayer & Miillker. 21M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
At-Faxauat. Histoire du khalifat et du vizirat, a.p. 632-1253. 


Nouvelle édition du texte arabe par H. Derenbourg. 
Paris: Bouillon, 25 fr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE KALENDAR IN GALBA A XVIII. 
London: May 30, 1895. 

The hexametrical kalendar prefixed to a 

salter in the British Museum, supposed to have 
Sctengel to King ®thelstan, and marked 
Galba A XVIIL., is said by its editor, R. T. 
Hampson (Medii Aevi Kalendarium, London, 
1841, vol. i., 393, 394), to be in ‘‘ very ancient 
Saxon characters,” and to be ‘‘ one of the most 
curious of the Sazon relics in the Cotton 
library.”” I have recently had occasion to 
examine this kalendar, and have come to the 
conclusion that it was written by an Irishman 
in the ninth century or thereabouts. My 
reasons are these: 

First, the script is Old Irish rather than 
Anglo-Saxon: note in especial its n, resembling 
a small capital 1 with the first stroke prolonged 
downwards so as to be double the length of 
either of the other strokes. Here, however, I 
speak with sincere deference, for I have made 
no special study of Anglo-Saxon palaeography, 
and I have never even seen the Mercian charters, 
the script of which is said to be so like the 
Irish pointed minuscule of the ninth century. 





Secondly, the large number (ten) of com- 
memorations of Irish saints, and the accuracy 
with which their names are spelt, point to an 
Irish origin. 

These commemorations are : 


Jan. 14. Furse[us]* ast denis nouenis atque 
alendis. 
‘© 31. Ast Iani fines sig[njat Aidt famine { 
Ferna. 
Feb. 1. Gloria Scottorum’ Brigida_ sor(tita 
kalendas). 
“* 17. Tres decimis felix Fintan migrauit ad 
sulam. 
*¢ 26. Comganus meritis transiuit Tartara 
quadris. 
Mar. 17. Patricius pausat, Scottorum gloria 
consors. 
June 3. Oetibus angelicis Coemgen § sociatur in 
archis. 
“9. Idibus in quinis celebramus festa 
Columbae. 
* 11. Trinis Mactéil in culmina 


caeli. 
July 7. Nonarumque die Maelruen conscendit 
in aethram. 


The Anglo-Saxon commemorations are only 
these four : 

Mar. 20. Tresdecimis sanctus Cudberhtus scandit 

ad altum, 

Aug. 5. Osbaldum [leg. Orpaldum] regem nonis 

celebramus in euum. 

Oct. 26. Aeclfred rex obiit septénis et quoque 

Amandus. 
Dec, 5. Quinta tenet ueram dominam Anglorum 
EalhspSe [leg. Ealhe pie]. 

Here the errors at August 5 and December 5 
seem due to the ignorance of a Celt rather 
than to the carelessness of a Saxon. 

Thirdly, the Latinity is Irish rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus (to begin with the spell- 
ing), we have ¢ for ¢ in retenet, July 9, and 
inuigelant, June 23; 2 for aein prepidés (i.e., 
praepites, ‘“‘birds”’), June 5; @ for 7 in meles, 
October 27, and Aprelis, fo. 6a; i for e in 
vir[njiferum, March 3; o for u in mocrone, 
August 29; wu for i in rutulat, January 8, 
April 19; « for o in accula, March 2, caeliculis, 
April 23, and zabulus, February 15. Sis doubled 
in inuisserat, June 8, September 5, euassit, 
October 17, and Dassilidis, June 12; and ss 
is singled in densisima, April 30, and egresi(t), 
November 28. We have s for x in Calistus, 
October 14, and x for s in NXixtus, August 6. 
Di has become z in zabulus, February 15. @ is 
inserted in Gaigus (Gaius), April 22 = Gageus, 
January 4, and gg is singled in Avyeus, January 4. 
We have contraction in saeclari, October 14 
(Transiuit pridias saeclari || luce Calistus), and 
non-assimilation in inluxerat, June 12, mis- 
printed inuixerat. The words expressing 
‘‘heaven” (aula, aetira, Olimpus), and the 
pedantic use of archus (apxés) and cosmus 
(xécuos),4] are much in the manner of Old Irish 
scholars. Such words, as well as vir[n]i/erum,** 
March 3, remind one of the queer Celtic 
Latinity which bas lately been studied by 
Stowasser and Thurneysen. 

But the most conclusive proof that we have 
here to do with an Irish author is the form in 
which the name Mathias appears in his work. 
At February 24 (St. Mathias’ day) we find : 


** Quadrantum sedes Mathiano congruit almo.’’ 
Here we have the dat. sg. of Mathidnus, a 





* His day is January 16. 

t Ie., m’Aedéc of Ferns. 

t MS. famina. Fumen sermo, verbum, Ducange, 
here seems to mean a blessing. 

§ Misprinted Cocnigen. 

|| Misprinted sacculari, to the ruin of the metre. 

{| Culmina cosmi, January 13 ; infulsit numine 
cosmo, November 12. 

** Vir[n jiferum quinis tempus procedit ab antris 
This word (which Hampson misprints Viri ferunt) 
was probably learned from ianus Capella, 
i. § 1; comere verniferis florentia limina sertis. 
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Latinisation of the Irish Mathidn or Madidn, 
where the diminutival suffix -dn is added, 
hypocoristicé, to the name of the apostle who 
took the place of Judas (John xii. 6, Acts i. 26). 


WHITLEY STOKES. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ SHOTTERY.” 
London: June 22, 1895. 


I am obliged to Mr. Mayhew for kindly 
pointing out that r75 should have the vowel 
marked long. He disputes the long vowel in 
Rhgd. The quantity is that given by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes (Ur-Keltischer Sprachschatz) sub 
voce [b]rtu, the root of rhgd and ford. Itis also 
the quantity given in the valuable Dictionarium 
Britannico-Latinum by Dr. Davies (London, 
1632), I never thought for a moment that 
Rhdd and riS were derived from one Aryan 
root. 

As to my reasons for regarding Scotta-rit 
as containing the British ritu-m, I confess 
they are not very strong. 1 give them here 
for what they are worth. (1) The form in 
Charter 123A (Cart. Sax.) is Scottarit, though 
in another charter dealing with the same grant 
it appears as Scotia Ris, (2) The place is on the 
Avon, which name would not naturally be 
replaced by the indefinite riS: ‘ Scottari’ 
quam tamen Agrum fluvio quem dicunt Afen 
constat interlui” (Charter 123, Cart. Saw.). 
3. The chief places of any antiquity on the 
Avon in this neighbourhood are distinguished as 
‘*fords”"—e.g., Strat-ford, Welford, Bidford. 
(4) I have a collection of all the words in the 
Charters ending in 71, and find that in them the 
defining element is one which is readily asso- 
ciated with a stream—e.g., Ael-ri’, Blacan-ri’, 
Cealc-ri’, CeolSrySebec, Fulan-rith, Rise-ridig. 
I am inclined to regard the 7/5 in the form 
HennariS (now, not Hendrey, as one might 
expect, but Hendred, Bucks.) as of the same 
linguistic origin as that in Scotta-rit. If 
‘‘Scotta ’ were connected with A.S. sceot, 
‘‘tribute”’ (scot), its association with a stream 
would be odd, although Guildford (Gild-ford) 
would sanction its application to rit, ‘‘ a ford.” 

There are, doubtless, other Celtic sources for 
the termination of Daventry—e.g., reidi-s 
‘‘befahrbar” (Urkelt. Sprachschatz), which is 
probably the termination of Hpo-redia from Eipi- 
redi-briga, now ‘‘Ivrea,” in the province of 
Turin. C/.inthis connexion the cognate Old Norse 
reiSr = ‘‘ passable on horseback ” (W. Stokes). 

I know that there are objections to accept- 
ing an Avent- as resulting, at so early a date, 
from an imaginary *Abent; and Zeuss, there- 


fore, finds the stem of Avent-ii in Av-ento. 
Yet there are early cases of ““b” becoming 
‘*y” in place-names: c/. the Abo-brica (Pliny, 
N.H, 4,112.) on the river Avo in Spain, with 
the Avo-brigensi of the Inscription ¢.1.L. ii. 
4247. Cf. the Canubio Civ. of the Ravenna 
Geog. with the Conovio of the Jtin. Ant.; Vindo- 
bala of the Not., and Vindovala (Rav.); Clevo of 
the Jtin., and Glebon Colonia of Rav. Geog. ; 
Glannibanta of the Not. Dig., and Clanoventa of 
the IJtin.; Braboniaco of the Notitia with 
Brovonacis of the Itinerary. Perhaps, in this 
last case, if not in some of the others, the ‘‘ v” 
is original: cf. Bravonium, said (in a MS, in 
Corp. Christi Library, Cambridge) to have been 
the old name of Worcester. 

It is noteworthy that the Ravenna Geog. 
gives us an Aventio fluvius in Britain — the 
early form of such a name as the “ Ant” in 
Norfolk. I ought to add that I have no 
authority for Brigavent- as the early form of 
Brigent (now Brent) ; and this river-name may 
be another instance of a divine appellation 
given to streams—e.g., that of the goddess 
Brgnti. 

EDMUND McOLurRE. 
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A BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AT PERPIGNAN IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1415. 
Bamff, Alyth, N.B.: June 24, 1896. 

In the AcapEmy for April 27, Mr. E. 8. 
Dodgson asked for an examination of the 
statement produced by him from an old 
Catalan work, to the effect that ambassadors 
from England, namely the Bishop of Winton 
and two ‘‘famous doctors,” were with Sigis- 
mund at Perpignan in September, 1415. 

The Bishop of Winchester was Henry Beau- 
fort. He attended the later sittings of the 
Council of Constance, where he received the 
offer of a cardinal’s hat, which Henry V. 
would not allow him to accept, though after- 
wards Henry VI. gave the required permission. 
But in September, 1415, he was Chancellor, 
and could not have left the kingdom unless an 
interim Keeper of the Seal had been appointed ; 
but of such appointment there is no record. 
He was in London on October 20, 1415 
(Proceedings Privy Council). With the Agin- 
court campaign going on, he could not possibly 
have been spared from his official duties. The 
statement, therefore, cannot be accepted. 

J. H, Ramsay. 








APPOINTMEN'’S FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 39. 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Mr. Balf.ur’s 
Foundations of Belief?’ by Miss Janet Hogarth. 
830p.m. Jewish Historical Society : Annual General 
Meeting ; ‘“ Jewish rial Bearings,” by the 
President. 
Monpvay, July 1. 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Mee' 


§ 30 p.m. Anthropological : * Visits to the Hadra- 
a Dhofar,” by Mr. J. T. Ben‘. tion to the Niger,” 
p.m. : “ Expedition to the 
by Capt. F. D. Lug : 


Tuespay, July 2, 8 pm. Anglo-Russian: * iv,” 
| Ane H. Havelock ; ‘‘ Russian Humour,” by Mr. A. 
kes. 

Faway, July 5, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘' The 


Geology of County Antrim,” by Mr. A. McHenry ; “ The 


Mourne Mountains,” by tir. E. Lioyd Praeger. 
SCIENCE. 
Ths Migration of British Birds. By Charles 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Brep lovers find few more fascinating sub- 
jects of speculation than the movements of 
different species with the changing seasons. 
Virgil, no mean ornithologist, recognised 
that abundance of food and desire pecs 
tinuing their kind mainly led to these 
concerted migrations. In spring ‘‘ candida 
venit avis, longis invisa colubris ” ; then, too, 
the crows 
** Cubilibus altis, 
Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti, 
Inter se foliis strepitant.”’ 


A good many wild stories, indeed, prevailed 
about migration among the early naturalists, 
as may be seen in Pliny; but there are ex- 
cuses to be made for him. In the last cen- 
tury Goldsmith and even Gilbert White be- 
lieved in the hibernation of swallows. Atthe 
present day, after ages of theory and observa- 
tion, man knows little more of the migration 
of birds than did Virgil. The mysteries of 
— migration have been disclosed. 

ertain laws are seen to prevail, and yet 
many exceptions occur. The truth is, that a 
sufficiency of accurate observations is yet 
lacking, hard though it be to affirm this 
after the indefatigable labours of the com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association 
to investigate this subject in 1880, It may 
be hoped that Mr. Eagle Clarke (who has 
undertaken to tabulate these observations, 
lasting throughout nine years) will be able 
to cast fresh light upon a subject which 


is sufficiently difficult. To take one example 
alone, why does the swift leave us to a bird 
early in August, while the woodcock seems 
to regard it as indifferent whether it should 
depart with most of its congeners in the 
vernal migration, or stay behind and rear 
its young in some quiet English glade? 

Mr. Dixon has already published a volume 
on the subject, and now supplements it 
with a theory founded on what he terms the 
Law of Dispersal. Founding his argument 
mainly on glacial changes in a dim geo- 
logical past, he supposes that, after extreme 
alterations in climate and the distribution 
of land and water, the birds of the prosent 
day continue the northern migrations of 
their predecessors merely because they are 
creatures of habit. As England was slowly 
separated from the continent, migratory 
birds, with unyielding resistance, continue 
to cross the sea thus formed : 

‘Birds continue to migrate in countless hosts 
across this wide sea-passage, their ancestors 
having done so in the remote past when dry 
land replaced the sea ; and no single generation 
of birds has been able to notice any portion of 
the vast change which centuries of submergence 
has accomplished. This is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the wonderful migration which takes 
place in spring, and still more marked in late 
autumn across the North Sea to our islands 
now.” 

This, however, is no new discovery; it has 
often been fancied that migratory birds 
travelled along the lines of a submerged 
land. Mr. Dixon elaborately draws out, 
both in his pages and by aid of maps, the 
position of three range bases (as he calls 
them) or refuge areas of British birds during 
the Ice Age. One consists roughly of the 
south of England, the Channel, and France; 
the second is North Africa and the Sahara; 
and the third included all the now sub. 
merged land in the Mediterranean east of, 
say, E. long. 20° and Europe south of about 
lat. 47° and east of the Adriatic. He lays 
down that species never retreated during the 
glacial ages, but were exterminated, unless 
they had occupied a southern and continuous 
range base during pre-glacial time. It is 
an axiom, too, that as species begin to extend 
their ‘‘ breeding or summer range north- 
wards, they still continue to winter in the 
area which they formerly occupied as resi- 
dents,” until a permanent amelioration of 
climate occurs in their summer area. 

Mr. Dixon is verbose and impressive ; 
but, after a careful perusal of his book, it 
is not easy to see what new light is thrown 
upon migration. Given endless repetitions 
of glacial ages, untold centuries, submerged 
continents and refuge areas, still, what 
sense leads birds along the same tracks 
annually at the same time is not apparent. 
Plain men unscientifically call it instinct ; 4 
wise man can tell no more. Survival of the 
fittest, inherited custom, and the like, are 
fine phrases; but no amount of juggling 
with them increases knowledge. Birds may 
come and birds may go, and all the familiar 
phenomena of migration show themselves 
annually, but men must still wonder with a 
blind admiration. Mr. Dixon is fruitful in 
theories, but they resemble the learning of 
Thales and the early natural philosophers : 
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And yet it would be churlish not to point 
out how useful and carefully written are 
many of Mr. Dixon’s subsidiary pages. 
Those which deal, for example, with verti- 
cal migration, with the various routes 
taken in local migrations, with local migra- 
tion itself, with a lucid account of the birds 
that are fast disappearing from the English 
fauna, with the latest discovered curiosities 
respecting the nesting of the birds of the 
Canary fslands, and the like—these are 
suggestive and full of interest. The illus- 
trations of a theory are frequently more 
valuable than the theory itself. Such a fate 
has befallen Mr. Dixon, it would be said, 
while recognising to the full his zealous 
industry, his wide knowledge of bird-life, 
his patient collocation of facts. No real 
advance in the history of migration can be 
made by geological arguments. They are 
too heeaadisee and hypothetical. Observa- 
tion, generalisation, careful induction—it is 
to these that the student of bird-migration 
must direct his mind. Hypothesis has 
reigned too long over the kingdom of the 


birds, 
M. G. Watkins. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


** VIRGO CONCIPIET.” 
Oxford: June 19, 1895. 


In former letters I adduced several passages 
from Philo’s works illustrating the prevalence 
among the Jews in a pre-Christian age of the 
belief that their great men and prophets of old 
— born of virgin mothers by the Holy 

pirit. 

May I add to them the following very con- 
vincing specimen ? Itis out of themysticalcom- 
mentary upon Genesis, which, as a whole, only 
exists in Armenian; but the following frag- 
ment of it is in the original Greek, and was 
discovered in a Catena by Dr. P. Wendland, 
of Berlin, who prints it in his Newentdeckte 
Fragmenta Philos (p. 68) : 
oreipa } Tod vous phrnp eiodyera:, mparov pev iva 
mapadotos ) Tay eyyévwv oropa palynrar Gavuaroupyn- 
Ocioa, Sevrepoy 5 Setp rod wh cuvovela paddov 
dyBpbs, GAN’ emipporivy Ocla cvdAdAauBdvew Te Kai 
tixrew. 1d yap oreipay odcay amoKtew ob yervhoews, 
GAAQ Oelas Suvduews Epyor jy. 


‘* The mother of the race (Sarah) is represented 
as barren: firstly, in order that the parentage 
(lit. § —e) of her children may be seen to have 
been ously brought about ; secondly, that 
it might be clear that she conceived and brought 
forth, not so much through intercourse with a 
husband as through divine providence (or, ‘ atten- 
tion paid to her’). For that a barren woman 
should bring forth a child was no ordinary pro- 
genitive act, but a result of the divine power.”’ 

How complete is the parallel between Sarah 
and Mary ! 

1, Sarah is the mother of all Jews, and of 
the people of the circumcision. Mary .is the 
mother of Jesus Christ, and so of the new elect 
who were not circumcised. 

2. Sarah, in virtue of her dignified position as 
mother of the race, conceived and bore by a 
miracle. So did Mary as mother of all 
Christians. 

3. Sarah did not conceive in the ordinary 
way, but through the attention and favour 
bestowed on her by God. Her conception was 
wrought in her by the power of God. 

Compare the words of the angel to Mary in 
Luke i. 30 and 35. ‘Fear not, Mary; for 
thou hast found favour with God. . . .” 
Mary said, ‘‘ How shall this be, seeing I know 
notaman?” And the angel answered “‘, . . 





- 


the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee,” 

Can there remain a vestige of doubt in the 
mind of any impartial critic how and why and 
whence the Christian legend arose ? 

F. C. ConYBEARE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


An extra meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute is announced for Monday next, when 
Mr. J. T. Bent will give a lecture, illustrated 
by the optical lantern, on his recent visits to 
the Hadramaut and Dofar, the frankincense 
and myrrh countries of Southern Arabia, 
together with a description of the Bedawin of 
both districts and their different characteristics. 


In view of the annual long excursion of the 
Geologists’ Association, which this August will 
be to North Ireland, the two following papers 
are to be read at a meeting at University 
College next Friday: ‘‘ A Sketch of the Geology 
of County Antrim,” by Mr. Alexander McHenry, 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland; and ‘‘ The 
Mourne Mountains,” by Mr. R. Lloyd Praeger. 
On Saturday, July 13, there will be an 
excursion to Kent, under the direction of Mr. 
W. J. Lewis Abbott, to examine the chalk 
plateau between Eynsford and Wrotham, which 
has become historic ground through the recent 
discovery of palacolithic implements. 


THE Grocers’ Company have elected Dr. J. 
Haldane and Prof. Waymouth Reid to research 
scholarships of the value of £250 a year. 


Sm JoHn Murray, of the Challenger, has 
been elected a correspondent of the French 
Geographical Society. 

THE June number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) contains 
the fourth memorial lecture, on the life-work 
of Marignan, which was recently delivered by 
Prof. P. T. Cleve, of Upsala. It is illustrated 
with an interesting portrait. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. Max NIEMEYER, the well-known philo- 
logical publisher of Halle, has undertaken to 
publish a Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 
under the editorship of Prof. Kuno Meyer of 
Live l and Prof. Ludwig Chr. Stern of 
Berlin, of which the first number will appear 
early in the autumn. One of the features of 
this new review is that articles will be admitted 
in English, French, or Italian, as well as in 
German. The following, among others, have 
already promised to contribute: in England— 
Dr. Whitley Stokes (the doyen of Celtic phil- 
ology), Prof. John Rhys and Mr. W. M. Lind- 
say of Oxford, Prof. John Strachan of Liver- 
pool, and Mr. Alfred Nutt; in Ireland—Father 
E. Hogan, of the Royal University ; in Scot- 
land—Prof. Mackinnon of Edinburgh; in Wales 
—Prof. Anwyl of Aberystwith, and Prof. Powel 
of Cardiff; in France—Prof. H. Gaidoz, Prof. 
J. Loth, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville, and 
Prof. Ernault ; in Germany—Prof. E. Windisch, 
Prof. H. Zimmer, and Prof. R. Thurneysen ; in 
Sweden—Dr. Lidén of Upsala; in Italy—Prof. 
Ascoli; in Holland—Prof. H. Kern. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Vrxine Civun anv Irisu Literary Socrrty.— 
(Saturday, June 8.) 


Dr. Kart Burn, vice-president of the Viking 
Olub, in the chair.—Dr. George Sigerson, fellow 
and professor of the Royal University of Ireland, 
read a paper on ‘' Oelts and Sea Kings’’ before 
a combined meeting of these two societies.— 
The chairman, in his opening address, dwelt 
on the neglect, which is still observable among 
the mass of otherwice highly educated people, 





in regard both to the Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 
and to the Keltic or Kelt-Iberian past of this 
country. Though scholars of distinguished name 
were working in that field, and though Gaelic 
Societies in Ireland exerted themselves, a great 
deal had yet to be done, in order to evoke a more 
general interest. The Viking Olub and the Irish 
Literary Society, on their part, were efficiently 
active in that line as sections of what he would 
call the united republic of letters and art. 
According to their constitution, they worked 
irrespective of party principles, of religious creeds, 
or 0 — philosophical views. Having men- 
tioned Mr. Standish O'Grady, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and Prof. Rhys, as prominent members of the Irish 
Literary Society, Dr. Karl Blind referred to the 
“Book of the Four Masters,’ in which the 
landing of the Vikings in Ireland is first 
mentioned—an event which happened more 
than a hundred years after the appearance 
of a Saxon fleet on the shores of 
Ireland. The Fianna, or Fenian, war clan was 
regarded by some writers asa first, pre-historic, 
—= ae ee invaders ; -— Ty pony 
gures that heroic poetry gathered in Ireland an 
Scotland, in which me be historical Danish and 
Norwegian conquerors are blended with the older 
Fianna name. This poetry, as well as such songs 
and romances like ** The Lay of Oisin, or the Land 
of the Young,’’ the ‘Children of Lir,’’ the 
** Pursuit of Diarmid and Grainne,’’ and the 
Youthful Exploits of Fionn,’’ were not 
sufficiently known in England. The reason might 
artly be, that several of them were only accessible 
literal translations for the student, not in 
poetically attractive versions. In that respect 
Simrock, in Germany, had done valuable work for 
the Edda, for Beowulf, and the mediaeval lays of his 
nation. Pointing out that the Viking Club in- 
cluded anthropology in its — the chairman 
said that the different layers of Iberian, Keltic, 
and Germanic races in Ireland constituted im- 
portant problems. Altogether, the Viking 
Club, the [Irish Literary Society, and the 
Welsh Oymmrodorion, or brotherhood, were 
usefully exerting themselves on the various 
subjects mentioned. In _ conclusion, Karl 
Blind mentioned the lectures given at Dublin 
by Dr. Sigerson on the Ossianic Saga, of which he 
had seen interesting reports.—Dr. Sigerson then 
read his paper, in which many current allegations 
to the detriment of the Norse conquerors in 
Ireland were refuted. He also showed that the 
effect of the battle of Clontarf was much over- 
rated. In the same way he proved that the 
arrival of the Northmen had by no means been 
preceded by a reign of peace in Ireland, while he 
dwelt on the fact of that isle having in olden 
times been a seat of learning.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. George Greene, Mr. Norris, 
Miss Hall, and Mr. Baverstock took part. A vote 
of thanks to Dr. Sigerson was passed.—At the 
motion of Mr. Graves, the secretary of the Irish 
Literary Society, who said that the speech of the 
chairman had been characterised both by full 
knowledge and by very sympathetic treatment, a 
similar vote of thanks was paseed to the president 
of the evening. 


ARISTOTELIAN. —(Monday, June 10.) 


Bernarp Bosanqust, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The report of the committee and the annual financial 
statement were read and adopted. The officers 
for the ensuing eession were elected as 
follows: President, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet ; vice- 
presidents, Prof. 8. Alexander, Mr. A. Boutwood, 
and Mr. G. F. Stout; editor of Proceedings, Mr. 
A. F. Shand; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
H. W. Carr.—A paper was read by Mr. H. W. 
Carr on ‘Mr. Balfour’s Oriticism of Transcen- 
dental Idealism.” A discussion followed. The 
meeting adjourned till November 4. 





Hatientc.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, June 17.) 
Pror. Lewis Oampsett in the chair.—The report 
was read by Mr. George A. Macmillan, secretary. 
The council, after congratulating the society 
upon a session of steady progress and good work, 
expressed its regret at the heavy losses sustained 
during the last year by death. The obituary 
record included Sir Charles Newton ; Prof. Gustav 
Hirschfeld, of Kinigsberg, who was in charge of 
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the excavations at Olympia when the Hermes of 
Praxiteles was discovered ; Sir Henry Layard ; Sir 
James Lacaita; Prof. Stuart Poole; Prof. A. O. 
Merriam, of Oolumbia College, one of the most 
accomplished of American archaeologists; Prof. 
H. O. Goodhart, of Edinburgh; and Dr. Green- 
wood, formerly principal of the Owens College, 
Manchester. Prof. Heinrich von Brunn and 
Mr. George Dennis had ceased to be honorary 
members, and their places had been taken by 
Prof. Furtwiingler and Prof. Petersen. As in 
former years, the council had been called upon 
to support various projects of excavation and 
exploration. The most important was a echeme 
for excavations in Alexandria, conducted under 
the direction of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in concert 
with the authorities of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. After careful consideration the 
council voted the sum of £100 towards the 
experimental excavations which, it was thought, 
would serve to show whether any substantial 
results were to be expected. After some months’ 
trial Mr. Hogarth came to the conclusion that 
for all practical purposes ancient Alexandria did 
not exist. As soon, therefore, as he had proved 
the ruinous state of the scanty remains, Mr. 
Hogarth held his hand, and about a quarter of 
the grant would be returned. Smaller mts of 
£25 each were voted to Mr. J. A. R. Munro for 
exploration in Asia Minor, and to Mr. J. L. Myres 
for exploration in the island of Amorgos, though in 
the event the latter was not applied for. The 
usual grant of £100 had been made to the British 
School at Athens, two of the students of which in- 
stitution—Mr. E. F. Bensonand Mr. Bevan—worked 
under Mr. Hogarth at Alexandria. A determined 
effort was now being made to place the School upon 
a sounder financial basis. The council sincerely 
hoped that the effort might be successful, feeling 
convinced that the maintenance of the School was 
of vital consequence to the promotion of Hellenic 
studies in this country. Within the last few 
months a echeme had been laid before the council 
for publishing from time to time illustrated 
catalogues of the numerous private collections of 
Greek antiquities which existed in this country, 
and arrangements had been made for carrying the 
scheme into effect as opportunity might offer. It 
was thought that such catalogues would be of 
immense value to students and of general interest 
to many members of the society. Probably a first 
instalment of these catalogues, which would be 
uniform with the Journal, though independent of 
it, would appear in the course of the coming year. 
—The treasurer’s accounts showed ordinary receipts 
during the year of £910, against £1034 during the 
financial year 1893-94. The receipts from sub- 
scriptions, including arrears, amount to £692, 
against £715. The receipts from life compositions 
amounted to £50, against £79,—a falling off 
of £29—and receipts from libraries and for the 


purchase of back volumes to £122, against 
£229—a decrease of £107. Receipts from 
other sources of ordinary income showed 


no material alteration. Since the entrance fee 
was imposed, in January, 1894, about £50 had 
been received from this source, a very substantial 
addition to the society’s income. In the matter 
of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £730, 
against £3894 in the previous year, there was an 
increase of £7 in respect of rent, while the 
stationery, printing, and postage remained as last 
ear—at £19. The expenditure on the library had 
n £96, against £75 in the preceding year. The 
cost of the Jowrn:l, vol. xiv., parts i. and ii., 
had amounted to £441. Besides the annual grant 
of £100 to the British School at Athens, £125 had 
been granted for other purposes, and a balance 
was carried forward at the end of the financial 
year of £169 7s. 6d., against £214 103. 7d. at the 
close of the preceding year. Forty-one new 
members had been elected during the year, while 
26 had been lost by death or resignation. This 
showed a not increase of 15, and brought the 
total number of members up to 784.—In conclu- 
sion, the council felt that the society was in a 
thoroughly healthy condition. The number of 
new members was fairly satisfactory. The work 
done or in contemplation was such as f to 


maintain the society's reputation for enlightened 
zeal in the cause of Hellenic studies.—The report 





was adopted, and the meeting concluded with the 
election of officers of the society. 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


IV. 


Tue sculpture which occupies the Central 
Hall and the Lecture Room is less in quantity 
than on any recent occasion, but in quality 
rather above than below the average of the 
last two or three years. The total abstention 
of Mr. Gilbert and the imperfect representation 
of Mr. Bates by a single bust are much to be 
deplored ; but we obtain some consolation from 
the works of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and Mr. 
Onslow Ford, both of who are seen in unusual 
force. We cannot recall any funerary monu- 
ment of recent years of such simple dignity, 
such fine balance, as Mr. Thornycroft’s ‘‘ The 
late Right Rev. Harvey win, Bishop 
of Carlisle.” It is a bronze effigy recumbent 
after the fashion of the great Florentine monu- 
ments of the Quattrocento, but with the hands 
clasped in prayer as we find them in the 
Burgundian and many other Northern tombs 
of Shout the same period, We cannot but 
regard the same artist’s “Joy of Life”— 
the statue of a modern female dancer pre- 
sented in the very whirl of a choregraphic per- 
formance—as a mistake, though it is a mistake 
entitled to the respect that all strenuous effort 
should command. In the first place, the lines of 
the statue which, even from the sculptor’s chosen 
point of view, are the reverse of harmonious, 
are from any other aspect, mere inéxtricable 
confusion. The tense muscular action of the 
girl’s leg and foot, cased in their silk stocking, 
is admirably rendered ; but the head is too much 
of that impersonal, generalised type which we 
associate with fine Greek sculpture. Such a 
subject wants for its due expression, from the 
aolem point of view thus deliberately taken 
up, the audacity of a Falguicre or the désin- 
volture of a Saint-Marceaux. The bronze 
statue, ‘‘ Echo,” of Mr. Onslow Ford is a con- 
ception of great delicacy and beauty, worked out 
with all his wonted skill, the poise and balance 
of the slender figure being particularly true 
in its rhythmic harmony. One fault must be 
found with it, and that fault arises out of the 
method deliberately pursued by this sculptor in 
the elaboration of a motive. In a subject 
purely ideal and impersonal such as this, he is 
right to choose for the embodiment of his idea 
the slenderest, most youthful, and least fleshly 
human forms, but not to render them with the 
impress of suffering earth upon them, without 
correction of the emaciation and the defective 
development which may have characterised the 
individual model chosen for reproduction. Mr. 
Ford exhibits also admirable busts of three 
painters—Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, and Mr. W. Ridley Corbet—proving with 
that of the last-named artist how vastly superior 
the colour of the natural bronze, slightly broken 
and toned down, is to a false green patina, such 
as that which entirely envelopes the other two 
works, The ‘“‘Orpheus” silver statuette of Mr. 
J. M. Swan is the working out of the chief 
motive in his picture of the same name ex- 
hibited last year. It has much of the vigour, 
the angularity, the peculiar savour which we 
associate with the work of Donatello and the 
Tuscans of his following. This vigour, this 
muscularity of the too youthful figure, these 
abrupt movements, are, however, not wholly 
in harmony with the voluptuous softness, the 
insinuating charm, which are inseparable attri- 
butes of the personage. Mr. Harry Bates’s 
decorative and animated bust, ‘‘ General Lord 
Roberts,” would be still more satisfactory did 
it not preserve in the bronze too much of the 
style proper to the clay. 





Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s quotation, ‘‘ For 
she sitteth . . . ona seat in the high places of 
the city,” renders it unnecessary to charee- | 








terise further the motive of his nude female 
figure seated on an elaborately adorned throne, 
A type of lust, as distinguished from the 
higher passion, she appears with proud and 
defiant mien, ling wi love at 
her feet, and proffering to the bystander the 
rose of sensual delight. This work is a curious 
example of that method which strives to render 
@ conception imaginative, mainly by piling up 
strange, mystic adjuncts as a stimulus to the 


imagination. Signor Lucchesi’s ‘‘ Destiny” 
is a well-modelled female presented in 


entire nudity, but not more than this; the 
“Boy at Play” of Mr. W. Goscombe John 
is a capitally modelled exercise, giving the 
spare figure of a youth ina difficult, momentary 
position ; Mr. Henry Pegram’s ‘“‘ The Bather ” 
is, in pose, quite uncomfortably like the 
bronze ‘‘ Orpheus” of M. Henri Peinte, at 
the entrance to the Luxembourg Gallery. 

The bronze group, ‘‘ Mother and Child,” of 
Mr. George J. Frampton is a bold attempt to 
obtain relief from monotony of colour by 
placing the figure of a modern mother and her 
baby, realistically modelled in the round, 
against a background of higher toned copper, 
with a central disc, enamelled white, doing 
duty as a kind of halo round the mother’s head. 
The effort to attain originality at any price is 
here much too apparent; and such originality 
as results, at the expense of beauty, is, after 
all, almost entirely on the surface. 

Among other works worthy of notice are 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s ‘“ The late Earl 
Granville”; Mr. Paul R. Montford’s ‘‘ Mother 
and Child”; Mr. Henry C. Fehr’s ‘‘ Hypnus 
Bestowing Sleep upon the Earth”; Mr. Gustav 
Nathorp’s bust, ‘‘ Mrs. Ronalds ” ; and Countess 
Feodora Gleichen’s very decorative and agree- 
able ‘‘ Bust of the Princess of Wales.” 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








OBITUARY. 


HENRY MOORE, R.A. 


AN accident which happened to him some while 
ago occasioned a break in Mr. Henry Moore’s 
health, which has never been quite repaired ; 
but the attack of paralysis which befell him 
on Wednesday week was, we think, quite 
unexpected, as at the wedding of his daughter 
—quite lately—he had appeared fairly well. 
Henry Moore was but a little older than 
his brother Albert, who died somewhat 
prematurely, scarcely two years since. He was, 
in fact, about sixty, and for nearly forty years 
had been painting, and sending to the Royal 
Academy, his pictures of the land and sea. 
Born at York—which, it may be remembered, 
was also the birthplace of Etty—Henry Moore 
did not begin by being a marine painter. His 
pure landscape, even in his earlier days, had 
great merit, and his landscape in the present 
Academy has the gift of charm. But it is asa 
painter of the seas—of the westerly reaches 
of the Channel, of the Bay of Biscay, of the 
Atlantic in its least inhospitable moods—that 
Mr. Moore most commended himself to his own 
generation, and that he will be judged by 
posterity. He had not obvious style, nor 
always ‘‘breadtb,” nor always even variety. 
But his performances, the result of a profound 
study and of consummate cleverness, were 
interesting and faithful and visibly brilliant ; 
and it is certain that a large public has 
been found which esteems the value of his 
labours as scarcely second to the value of the 
labours of Mr. Hook. As time proceeded his 
work gained in force ; it was never sensational, 
and never without the virtue of refinement. 
It has been said that he “leaves no successor.” 
Certainly not, since no two painters of the sea 
are likely to perceive and treat their subject 
in precisely the same way. He will be missed 
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as @ man as well as an artist; for he was 
modest, interesting, and manly—a man of 
heart and brains and temperament, as well as a 
craftsman. 


WE have also to record the death of another 
Academician, Mr. John Evan Hodgson, who 
will best be remembered for his services as 
librarian to the Royal Academy. He also 
filled the office of professor of painting. Quite 
recently he contributed a series of articles to 
the Art Journal, in collaboration with Mr. 
Eaton, the secretary, on the history of the 
Royal Academy. 








DISCOVERIES AT SILCHESTER. 


WE quote the following from the Times: 


** The systematic excavation of the site of the 
large Roman town at Silchester, under the 
auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, was 
—— ? a .- year in Bene . the 

ginning 0 y, the scene of operations being 
a hitherto unexplored insula, or square, lying 
midway between the basiliva and west gate. This 
insula has been found to be almost entirely 
covered with the foundations of two very large 
houses, each of which had a courtyard facing 
north and entered from the main street on that 
side by a gateway of considerable importance. 
The easternmost house has a street frontage of 
more than 200ft. and extends backwards for over 
150ft. Its principal chambers were on the west 
side and mosaic floors, unhappily almost en- 
tirely destroyed. A vestibule in the north part of 
the houre, about 12ft. wide and 50ft. long, has for- 
tunately nearly the whole of a very remarkable 
mosaic pavement. It consists of a groundwork of 
common red and drab mosaic, arranged in long 
bands or panels, filled with squares or lozenges, 
and coupled by frets. In thisare set, in somewhat 
capricious fashion, no fewer than five, if not six, 

els of fiue mosaic work of excellent design. 

st, there are two small squares, each two feet 
across, placed side by side with an interval of a 
few inches. Then comes a panel, 6 ft. 
square, with a bust (unfortunately much injured) 
within a circular border. Beyond this is a long 
and narrow panel of interlacing work, and beyond 
this again the remains of a fine panel (or, perhaps, 
two placed end to end) over 20 ft. long, 
which has evidently been almost entirely destroyed 
within the last few years through the cy of a 
“‘scarifier.” Very few instances of = dahemte a 
combination of coarse and fine mosaic patterns 
have come to light in Britain. The occurrence, 
therefore, of so curious and perfect an example at 
Silchester is noteworthy. At the west end of the 
vestibule is a small room on a lower level, with a 
very perfect floor of drab mosaic with a central panel 
of fine work; but this is injured in the centre. 
Against the east wall are the remains of a fire- 
place, a most uncommon feature in Romano- 
British houses. The other house is quite as 
extensive as the first. Its plan resembles that of 
most of the a houses found at Silchester, and 
of the princi Roman villas in this country—a 
series of chambers lined with corridors and arranged 
round three sides of a courtyard. Only the prin- 
cipal wing, that on the east, has as yet been com- 
pletely uncovered; but in this, besides two rooms 
err are no fewer than five 

other rooms, of considerable siz2 and with 
mosaic floors. The northernmost room has in the 
centre a large panel of fine mosaic, about 15 ft. 
square, composed of five large circles within 
octagons, and filled with stars and geometrical 
figures,the whole being enclosed with a broad border 
of braid work and set in a ground of red tesserae. 
The colours used are black, white, red, and yellow. 
About three-fourths of this pavement is intact. 
The next room has an almost perfect mosaic pave- 
ment, composed entirely of fine black and white 
» arranged in eighty-one squares or panels 

of geometrical design coupled by fretwork. It 
measures about 14ft. by 16ft., and is set in a 
ground of coarse red tesserae. The next room had 
& fine mosaic pavement of about the same size as 
that just described, composed of sixteen octagonal 
of black, white, red, and yellow tesserae ; 

ut, unfortunately, almost the whole is destroyed. 





A passage paved with ordinary red tesserae 
separates the three northernmost chambers from 
the other two. One of these has a plain red pave- 
ment only. The southernmost chamber retains a 
nearly perfect mosaic centre, about 14ft, square, 
formed of nine hexagonal panels with floral and 
other devices, all of good design and character. 
Whether any other fine mosaics will be found in 
the other parts of the house remains to be seen, as 
at present only the lines of the walls have been 
traced. It is hoped that it will be found practic- 
able to remove the better preserved pavements to 
the Reading Museum, where the Silchester Loan 
Collection has been deposited by the Duke of 
Wellington.” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual soirée of the Royal Academy at 
Burlington House will be given on Tuesday 
next. 


Pror. FLINDERS PETRIE’s exhibition of 
Egyptian antiquities found this year in the 
excavations of the Egyptian Research Account, 
and his own work, will be open at University 
College, Gower-street, from July 1 to July 27. 
The main feature is the series of objects illus- 
trating the new race who overthrew the first 
Egyptian civilisation. 

THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: the annual exhibition of the ’91 Art 
Club, which consists of professional lady artists, 
at the Egyptian Wall, Piccadilly; a series 
of water-colour drawings of ‘‘Japan under 
arms,” by Mr. A. Randall West, at the Clifford 
Galleries, Haymarket ; a series of drawings by 
Louise Abbema, to illustrate Réné Maizeroy’s 
La Mer, at the Hanover Gallery, New Bond- 
street; and Mr. Tom M. Hemy’s picture of 
‘The Fight between the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake off Boston Harbour,” at the Graves 
Gallery, Pall Mall. 


WE may also mention that the centenary 
loan exhibition of old Wedgwood ware was 
formally opened at Burslem by Mr. A. J. 
Mundella on Wednesday. 


At a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held on Monday last, the 
Queen’s annual gold medal was presented to 
Mr. James Brooks, architect to the Diocesan 
Society of Canterbury. 


Tue name of Sir A. W. Franks, of the 
British Museum, is to be found in the list of 
those members of the Civil Service who have 
been specially exempted from the rule of retire- 
ment at the age of sixty-five years. 


and presented to the Louvre the Bosco-Reale 
treasure, consisting of forty silver articles 
which were found concealed in a niche at 
Pompeii. 

Mr. GerorGe Jerrery, F.R.I.B.A., has 
published at Jerusalem a series of plans and 
sketches, intended to illustrate the architectural 
history of the buildings on the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, as described by the earlier pilgrims. 
The plans have been made from actual 
measurement on the spot, so far as the difficult 
nature of the work permits, infinite trouble 
having been caused by complicated proprietor- 
ship and by sectarian prejudices. Much 
assistance has been derived from the recent 
discoveries of Herr Schick, which have demon- 
strated the position of the much-disputed 
Second Wall. The method adopted by Mr. 
Jeffery is to work backwards chronologically. 
He starts with a plan of the buildings as they 
were left by the Crusaders in the twelfth 
century, which is practically identical with 
their present condition, except for the absence 
of the modern sectarian itions and a few 
restorations. Next we have a plan of the 


(eleventh century) buildings of Constantine 





Monomachus, as described by Saewulf in 1102, 


Baron EpmMonp RorHscHILp has bought | P 


before their destruction by the Crusaders; 
then the (seventh century) buildings of Modestus, 
as described by Arculf and Willibald; and 
finally the (fourth century) basilica of Con- 
stantine, conjecturally restored from the 
descriptions of Eusebius and Saint Sylvia. To 
this last is added a reproduction of the apse 
mosaic in 8. Pudenziana at Rome, which may 
possibly be a contemporary representation of 
Constantine’s basilica. By way of explanation, 
Mr. Jeffery has quoted extracts from the 
accounts of the pilgrims referred to. 








THE STAGE. 


THE reopening of the Vaudeville Theatre, with 
a play by Mr. Robert Buchanan and another, 
which was to have takem place at the end of 
last week, was postponed for a few days, 
though probably by the time that our readers 
may be conning the present paragraph another 
farcical comedy, engaging the talents of Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. Frederick Kerr, Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar, Miss Victor, Miss Palfrey, 
and Miss Esmé Béringer (a cast of obvious 
excellence and charm), may be added to the 
scanty list of English plays now vouchsafed to 
us in London. 

On Friday and Saturday last the Elizabethan 
Stage Society gave, under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel, at a quaint little hall hidden 
somewhere between Conduit-street and Savile- 
row, a performance of ‘Twelfth Night,” as 
nearly as possible in the fashion in which 
Shakspere’s play was presented in Shakspere’s 
own time. Mr. Poel, a remarkable stage 
manager and a most scholarly and exact 
student of Elizabethan drama, directed the 
performance; and, though no names were 
appended as those of persons taking part in 
the interpretation, it was evident that Mr. 
Poel had made some use of the material at his 
hand in the large Shakspere Reading Society 
whose studies he supervises. Speaking 
broadly, the choice of performers had been 
wisely made, though in one or two important 

arts sincerity and naturalness seemed wanting ; 
but what was most remarkable was the high 
general level that was undoubtedly attained. 
The performance, with its Tudor entowrage, may 
be described as having been an interesting 
curiosity ; but we think a ps of the interest in 
the future proceedings of the Society ought to be 
sought not alone in the manner of performance, 
but in the comparative novelty (at least to the 
present play-going generation) of the thing 
erformed. And we observe with satisfaction 
that, by the kind permission of the Treasurer 
and Masters of the Bench of Gray’s Inn, the 
‘*Comedy of Errors” (which one sees so seldom) 
will be played in the first week of December in 
Gray’s Inn Hall, where that piece was 
originally acted in the year 1594. 

Tue performance of ‘Twelfth Night” by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society is to be re- 
peated this evening (Saturday) at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, with the special object 
of allowing those who are studying the play 
for the Cambridge Local Examination to see 
it acted. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN AND 
DRURY LANE. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s opera “ Harold” was 
performed for the second time at Covent 
Garden last Friday week, but it was our first 
hearing. To criticise the work from a high 
standpoint is quite legitimate, but truth is not 
always pleasant. When the composer tries to 
be dramatic, he often becomes melodramatic ; 

















and when he attempts the lyrical, it is that of 
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the drawing-room rather than of the stage. | say; the latter was not. We have not yet for- 


And then the lyrical predominates ; the libretto 
by Sir Edward Malet seems, indeed, to have 
been written with that aim in view. We 
presume that the author consulted the musician, 
and that he was, toa great extent, guided by 
the wishes of the latter. Mr. Cowen, perhaps, 
knows his strong point; but, if so, he should 
write cantatas, not operas. The chorus for 
women, with solo for Edith, in the first act, and 
a similar chorus at the opening of the second 
act, are written in his best manner. But in his 
love music, and in places where strength rather 
than charm is required, the composer, as 
a rule, disappoints us. There is one notable 
exception: the music for the funeral procession 
of Edward the Confessor has breadth and 
dignity. A general lack of dramatic power is, 
however, not surprising, for the story is not 
exciting. The vacillating Harold does not make 
a good hero, while the Saxon and Norman 
ladies, Edith and the Princess Adela, are not 
creatures of flesh and blood, but merely singing 
figures, Among many good things, musically 
speaking, in ‘‘ Harold,’”’ the clever ‘‘ Battle” 
picture deserves mention. The composer’s 
excellent orchestration stands him in good 
stead; he always knows how to express 
his ideas in an effective manner. We have 
judged Mr. Cowen by a high standard. But 
if we compare ‘“‘ Harold” with some of his 
previous efforts at ‘opera, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is a great advance. We 
cannot help feeling that his talent is lyrical, 
rather than dramatic; yet, until he has a book 
likely to call forth all his powers, we may 
assume that some are, as yet, latent: there 
are, indeed, moments in ‘‘ Harold’ which seem 
to justify this assumption. The performance 
under the composer’s direction was excellent. 
Mme. Albani made the most of the part of 
Edith. Mr. Bispham, as William, however, 
was scarcely well suited. 

Of ‘‘Don Giovanni” on Monday evening, 
with Mme. Patti as Zerlina, Miss Macintyre as 
Donna Elvira, and M. Maurel as the ‘‘ Don,” 
we heard (owing to Rosenthal) but little; yet 
enough to know that the artists named dis- 
played some of their best qualities; also that 
there were shortcomings, dramatic and musical, 
in the performance. The house was crowded. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Die Verkaufte Braut’’ was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane on Wednesday evening ; 
but of this work we must speak next week. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


ROSENTHAL AND PADEREWSKI., 


PIANOFORTE recitals, as a rule, are dull. A 
Bach organ Fugue transcribed for pianoforte, 
a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin selection, and 
then a Liszt Rhapsodie: such is the kind of 
sg one constantly hears; and the 
performers are good, bad, or indifferent. But 
on Monday and Tuesday two recitals were 
given of quite exceptional interest: the one by 
Rosenthal, whose brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto in E flat at a recent 
Richter Concerto excited such enthusiasm; the 
other by Paderewski, whose fame in this 
country justly stands high. To hear them on 
consecutive days was a rare privilege; while to 
critics, who form their opinions to a large 
extent by comparison, the double event was 
most welcome. Tach played a Beethoven 
Sonata: Rosenthal, the one in C minor 
toe 111); and Paderewski, the one in A flat 
Op. 110)—two striking examples of the master’s 
ripest period. Both players gave an intelligent 
and characteristic interpretation of the music ; 
but while Rosenthal, at times, and especially 
in the second movement of the C minor, showed 
a want of delicacy, Paderewski, in the A flat, 
certainly erred in the opposite direction. 
Whether the former was at his best, we cannot 








gotten his poetical rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor last year. The two pianists, 
however, invited still closer comparison. 
Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Paganini 
(Op. 35) figured on both programmes. The 
selection from the 28 Variations was not 
precisely the same in each case, but there was 
enough in common to provoke direct com- 
parison. Both pianists, over all the immense 
difficulties of the music, were victorious; yet for 
fulness of tone, brilliancy, and speed, the palm 
must be awarded to Rosenthal. His reading 
was one of the most extraordinary displays of 
technique to which we have ever listened. As 
an interpreter of Chopin, Paderewski shows 
more poetry and feeling, yet on Tuesday he 
was not up to high-water mark. Rosenthal gave 
a clever “Study” of his own on Chopin’s D 
flat Valse, thereby showing that Tausig’s bad 
example has borne fruit. It should not be 
forgotten that even Brahms has evolved a 
‘* Study ” from one of Chopin’s. The last piece 
on his programme was Liszt’s ‘‘Don Juan” 
Fantasia. Here the player was in all his glory ; 
and the abnormally difficult music not being 
sufficient for him, he put in a few extra touches 
of his own. How Liszt himself played this 
piece we know not; but it is scarcely —_— 
to conceive anything more brilliant and daring 
than this performance. We have heard it from 
Rubinstein and Sophie Menter, but Rosenthal’s 
rendering throws theirs into the shade. Unless 
it be Eugen d’Albert, there is surely no living 

ianist who could produce such an overwhelm- 
ing effect ; it was the ne plus ultra of virtuosity. 
Paderewski played Schumann’s Fantasia in 
C (Op. 17) with tremendous energy. The 
reading, however, was open to question: it 
was too impulsive, while, in places, the spirit 
of Chopin, rather than of Schumann, seemed 
to be exerting its influence over the player. 
These two recitals will long be remembered 
by all who were fortunate enough to be present 
at them. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue ‘‘ Wagner” concert at the Queen’s Hall 
last Thursday was in many ways interesting. 
There was a novelty, namely, the Introduction 
to the second act of ‘“ Ingwelde” by Max 
Schillings, a young German composer, of 
whom report speaks highly. The ‘ Introduc- 
tion” in question is quitein Wagner style, but 
it is clever and attractive enough to make one 
wish to know more of his music-drama 
recently produced at Carlsruhe. Herr Mottl 
gave a delightful rendering of the two middle 
movements of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold” Symphony. 
But why only two? It was scarcely fair to 
the composer thus to mutilate his work. The 
performance at the close of the first act of 
‘* Parsifal ”’ was not very successful: under the 
best conditions, however, the music cannot 
produce its effect in the concert-room. The 
refined, artistic singing of Frau Mottl in an 
Aria of Mozart’s, and in some songs by Berlioz 
and R. Strauss, deserves special mention. She 
also took part with Mr. Bispham in an 
excerpt from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” The voice 
of the latter showed signs of tatigue. 

Miss Janotha gave a ‘Chopin Memorial 
Concert” at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. 
Why the concert was thus named, we cannot 
say. The programme was not a satisfactory 
one. There was the recently discovered 
Nocturne, gracefully interpreted by Miss 
Janotha; but a Chopin-Wilhelmi Nocturne 
(cleverly played on the violin by Master J. 
Hamburg), a song by the concert-giver, intro- 
ducing in melodramatic style the beautiful 
theme of the Trio of the Funeral March, and 
the drawing-room ‘‘ Polonaise” duet scarcely 
did honour to the memory of Chopin. The 
Polish songs sung by Miss C. Butt, Miss Ella 





Russell, and Miss M. Brema proved the most 
attractive numbers of the programme. 

On Saturday afternoon Seiior Sarasate gave 
his fourth and last concert at St. James’s Hall. 
His programme opened with Brahms’ Scnata 
in @ for pianoforte and violin (Op. 78), in 
which he was ably supported by Mme. Berthe 
Marx-Goldschmidt. The reading was inter- 
esting, but too polished and delicate: there is 
a certain roughness in the composer’s nature, 
which is reflected in his music, and which ought 
not to be altogether smoothed away. From 
St. James’s Hall to Queen’s Hall is not a 
day’s journey; and we arrived at the latter 
place in time to hear Herr Burmester in the 
Finale of the Mendelssohn violin Concerto. 
His main object seemed to be to show how 
rapidly he could play it. He may, possibly, 
have beaten the record; but what the music 
gained in speed it certainly lost in clearness. 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony was given 
under Herr Nikisch’s direction. The first move- 
ment was rendered with poetry and passion, 
but in the second one felt too much the dotting 
of the ‘‘i’s.” Another fine performance was that 
of Smetana’s lively Overture to ‘‘The Bartered 
Bride”: it was played with great delicacy 
and spirit. There were also some com- 
mendable features in the Wagner excerpts 
from the “Ring.” Herr Nikisch made a 
far more favourable impression on us at this 
concert ; yet he still has a certain reserved 
manner, which reflects itself in his conducting. 
The oboe player whom he has brought with 
him from Buda Pesth plays well, but the tone 
of his instrument is far from pleasing. 

On Monday afternoon Miss Fanny Davies 
gave her annual concert at St. James’s Hall, 
and her programme included the two new 
Sonatas for clarionet and piano by Brahms, 
which were to have been performed during the 
last Popular Concert season. Miss Davies 
secured the services of Herr Miihlfeld, one of 
the best performers on the clarionet, and one 
of the best interpreters of Brahms. The two 
works (Op. 120, Nos. 1 and 2) are interesting, 
but the composer seems to be entering a ‘‘ third 
period.” He had passed from a certain 
mysticism, tending to obscurity, to a style 
remarkable for its simplicity and, there- 
fore, clearness. He appears, in these Sonatas, 
or rather in certain portions of them, 
to be returning to his earlier manner. 
It would be altogether presumptuous to 
attempt to judge these works from a first 
hearing. Some of the movements, such as the 
Allegretto and Vivace of the first Sonata, make 
a direct appeal, but the others require study. 
Our first impressions show a preference for 
No. 1, and they would also lead us to 
name the Andante with Variations of No. 2 
as the least interesting: nay, as sappeal- 
ing, and not successfully, to public taste. 
Miss Davies played besides some Schumann 
solos and a Bach organ Fugue, and was well 
received. To her enterprise we are indebted 
for hearing these new Brahms Sonatas so soon ; 
otherwise we should have had to wait, probably 
until the winter season. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A concert of Irish music is to be given at 
St. Martin’s Town Hall this evening (Saturday), 
under the auspices of the Irish Literary Society, 
in aid of the fund for the aged daughters of 
the Irish novelist, William Carleton. The fol- 
lowing vocalists will sing: Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mme. Hope Glen, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Mme. Anna Lang, Miss Evelyn’ Ogle, Miss 
Sylvia Rita, Mme. Adelaide Mullen, Miss 
Florence Shee, Mr. Plunket Green, Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara, Mr. Henry Beaumont, and Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan. Dr. Villiers Stanford will play 
the accompaniments for Mr. Plunket Greene's 


songs. 
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HE VOICE of the CHARMER. By L.T. Meape. Illustrated, 

"NE CHEAPER CITY. By Exizaperu L. Bangs. Illustrated. 

"R BELONGINGS: The Fathers. By Ivor Merte. Illustrated. 
20GO SKERRIES. A Complete Story. By Grant A.Ltey. Illust. 
A CHAT with Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A._ By the 

Baroness Von Zepuitz. Illustrated. 

A REASSURING WORD about CANCER. By “A Famity Doctor.” 


TLE SCHOOLMISTRESS of THATCHAMLET. By T. J. 
MacyaMara. Illustrated. 

WOMEN and BUSINES3 LIFE. By J. M. Daverne. 

A BARGEMAN’S VILLAGE. By E. Cuarmay. Illustrated. 

“MY LEARNED FRIENDS.” By T. W. Covipery. 

THE NEW LINEN APPLIQUE WORK. By E. T. Masrenrs. 


LOVEDAY. A Tale of a Stirring Time. By A. E. Wickuam. Tilust- 


SHIT-CHAT on DRESS: JULY. By A. Lu. Grirrirus. Illustrated. 


THE GATHERER. 
GARDENING in JULY. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, &c., &c. 
Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Coxtents. JULY. Price 2s. 
ANNIY ERSARY ADDRESS. By CieMents R. Marauam, C.B., 
R.S., President. 

sneenalee SURVEYS. 

GEOGRAPHY at the UNIVERSITIES. 

THE INDIAN SURVEYS, 1893-1894. By C. E. D. Buack. 

THE FRANKLIN COMMEMORATION. 

SURVEY of the ENGLISH LAKES. By H. Mitt, D.Se., F.R.S.E. 

LIFE of SIR SAMUEL BAKER. Review. By E. G. Ravenstein. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY: HUGH F. C. CLEGHORN, 
EckeRrstry. 

OBITUARY of the YEAR—MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SUCIETY, SESSION 1894-95—GEOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE of the — NEW MAPS—NUMEROUS 
MAPS and ILLUSTRATIO 


Epwarp Staxrorp, “ aes 27, , Cockspur Street. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
JULY. 
1HE PLACE of REALISM in FICTION. By Dr. Wittiam Barry 
(Author of “ A New Antigone”); AtpHonse Davpet; Evia Her- 
worth Dixon; Sir Georce Dovetas; Grorce GiISSING ; W. H. 
Mattock ; Ricuarp Pryce ; ADELINE Serae ANT; Frepericx Wep- 
MOPE, and W. H. Wizkrys. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET on SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
with Portrait.) By R. H. Suerarp, 

STATE SOCIALISM in the COURT of REASON. By the Hon 
Avuseron Hersert. 

now tr pEAL with the PURITY QUESTION. 


M.D. Witiiam ALrrep 





(An Interview, 


By the Rev. 


SOME RESU Ls of MODERN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
J. Goprrey Ravrert, 
THE EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. 
LA PLANCHETTE DU 
HATCHER, 
NOTES and ooum 
OPEN COLO ME ae TS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, wat 


By 


By the Hon, Dubie Fortescue. 
DIABLE. (Short Story.) By Frank 


Paice Oxe Sui..i8e, 
Hvtcursson & Co., 34, Paternoster Row, 


Tilust, | 


READY ON JULY 2nd. 


THE 


STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


o. 7, JULY, CONTAINS 
“ FOR ENGLAND'S SAKE. % 


A magnificent new patriotic song by Maud Valerie 
White, and eleven other songs and pieces by Gounod, 
Rubinstein, and other popular composers, ‘besides 20 
pages of reading, with illustrations. 

Price 6d. _Post free, 9d. 


ALSO READY. 


| VOLUME I. OF THE STRAND 

MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 

| Handsomely bound in cloth with gilt edges, consists 

of 484 pages, and contains the following :— 

| 85 Sougs, 19 Pianoforte Solos, 1 Barn Dance, 
1 Mazurka, 3 Polkas, 4 Waltzes, 1 Mandoline 
‘and Pianoforte Piece, 4 Violin and Pianoforte 

| Pieces, 1 Organ Piece, and 3 Pianoforte Duets. 

| With 42 articles, interviews, and stories, with 
hundreds of illustrations of interest to all lovers of 
music, the whole forming the cheapest and best 
Album of Music ever produced 
SIX GUINEAS’ WORTH OF MUSIC FOR 

SIX SHILLINGS. 
Price 6s. Post free 6s. 6d. 
Or may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, Ww C. 


| 
} 
| 








| 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
| Rdited by W. L, COURTNEY. 
JULY. 
THE DEFENCE of FORT CHITRAL. With Map by Lieut. Hanuey. 
LIQUOR, LAND, and LABOUR. By X. Y. 
THE PAPACY— “ 
(1) ITS POSITION and AIMS. By Captain J. W. Gamuier, RN 
| (2) HUNGARY and the VATICAN. By B. Motpven. 
| PICTURES of the YEAR. By E. R. Penxevr. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION of MUHAMMEDAN WOMEN in | 


| TURKEY. By Ricuarp Davey. 
| AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION : Its Progress and Its Prospects. By 
| EpwarbD SaLMon. 
| THE Ty ey te in GRUB STREET; a Doswellian Fragment. 
By H. D. Trait, D.C.L. 
AOATHST OXFORD DEGREES for WOMEN. By Prof. Tuomas 
sk, M.A. 
ZEBEHR PASHA. By the Right Hon. W. T. Manniort, Q.C, 
THE MYSTERY of BIRTH. By Garant Autey. 
LECONTE DE LISLE: a Short Study. By Esme Srvant. 
THE HBABT of LIFE. Chaps. NXXVII.—XLL 
MALLOcK 
The SECOND EDITION of the JUNE NUMBER 
is NOW READY, 


CHAPMAN'S 
MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 

The JULY NUMBER contains the conclusion of 8. R. 
Crocxerr’s “‘ UNDER CLOUD of NIGHT,” Five Complete 
Stories by Mrs. Anprew Dray, W. LL. Atprs, Evita A. 
Barnett, E., W. Hornunea, and Josrrnm Srrance, and con- 
tinuations of the Two Serial Stories by Bret Harts and 
by Vioter Hunt. 

Cuarman & Hatt, Ltd., London. 


By W. H, 





‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


For Contents see Messrs. BENTLEY & SON’S List, on page 536. 





‘LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. | 


For Contents see Messrz. LONGMANS & CO.'S List, on page 536. 





NOW READY, 


Second Edition, in Two Vols., Royal 8vo, price 70s, cloth, | 


NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 


BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 


PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. 


Re-arranged and re-written by THOMAS BEVEN, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


NOTTINGHAM TRACTS, /1/. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ST, MATTHEW'S 
GOSPEL INTHE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. 


By GREY HUBERT SKIPWITH, 
Price 6p, 
London: Simpxin, Marsuatt & Co.,, 
Nottingham: James Be.u, Carlton Street. 


THE 


PORTFOLIO. 


Artistic Monographs Published Monthly, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


July—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By C. J. CORNISH, 
Author of the ‘‘New Forest.’ 


June.—ANTOINE WATTEAU. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








ss Among, the best and most complete of the Portfolio 
Monographs,”— Times. 


ESSEX ST., STRAND 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 957.—JULY, 1895, —2s. 6d. 


SEELEY & CO., LTD., 








CONTENTS :—GttMPses OF SOME VANISHED CELEBRITIES, 
by F. M. F, Skene.——Tas Kwigut anp tHe Lapy, by the 
Author of “Mona Maclean.”——‘‘ Tor Founparions or 
Beurer.”——I..vsion, by Alico Mackay.——A Foreianer, 
xl.——Pusirc Scuoots Anp Army Com- 
by Colonel Henry Knollys, R.A. 
8S. Thorburn, 





Chaps, xxxvi.- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
——Ovr Last War wire THE Mansvups, by 8. 
—— MouNTAINEERING Memortes, -—— Toe Siete 
Warers anp Ska Fisnertus,——Mr. Witttam Wartson’s 
| Senrovs Verse. A Borer Pasrorat.——Tae GLADSTONIAN 
| Revorr 1n Scortanp.——Ar Last! 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixnuron anv Lonpon. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 


Edited by W. E. HEN LEY. 
Conrents,—JULY, 
| H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. The King's Treasure 
| DIPLO MATIOUS. Orleanism. 


\H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER. fy Ale 

| VERNON BLACKBURN. Eleonora Duse. 
| JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. Barras, 
_E. B. OSBORN. Funera Nefunera, 
Jaups FITZMAURIOE-) >; 
| LLY. s The I 
| 
| 


icaresque Novels, 


anusEN BUTLER. The Kirk’s Alarm. 

ERNEST E. WiLLIAMS. Nationalisation by Inches. 

| EUGENE BENSON. An Immortal Story. 
| W. J. LOCKE. Aftermath. 


| London: Witn1Am Hervemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
| 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANE, 


| 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on deman 

TWO per ‘CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
| deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


| 
| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMARAOK, with full particulars, post free 
RANC Is R AVENSC ROF T. Manager 





“VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE CHIN. 


Sticks 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28., 28, 6d.; 
Flat Cakes, 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d. 





THE ACADEMY. . oes 29, 1895.—No, 1208, - 


GURNEY & JACKSON’S 
STANDARD BOOKS ON SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 














CHEMISTRY AND ‘AGRICULTURE. | 
A THEORETICAL and PRAOTICAL TREATISE on the)COAL-TAR and AMMONIA, being the Second and 


MANUFACTURE of SULPHURIC ACID and ALKALI, with the COLLATERAL | Enlarged Edition of “‘ A Treatise on the Distillation of Coal Tar and Ammoniacal 
BRANCHES... By GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., Professor of Technical Chemistry at | Liquor.” Rd Professor LUNGE, Ph.D., &c.  8vo, with 191 IlustrationS drawn to 
the Federal Polytechnic School, Zurich, formerly Manager of the Tyne Alkali Works, | scale, £1 11s. 6d. 

South Shields. 


Vol. 1. SULPHURIC ACID. Second Edition. £2 2s. ‘HANDBOOK of. TECHNICAL: GAS-ANALYSIS. Con. 


4 on wn wel , taining Concise Instructions for carrying.out Gas Analytical Methods of Proved 
Vol, 2. SODA (the LEBLANC PROCESS), &c. Second Edition, £2 2s. Utility. By CLEMENS WINKLER, Ph.D.,&c. Translated, with a few Additions, 
Vol, 3. BLEAQHING ae oy ——— of POTASH, and APPENDICES. by Professor LUNGE, Ph.D. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 


First Edition, £1 4s. EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES in PURE, APPLIED, 
THE LABORATORY. GUIDE, a Manual of Practical, ant PHYsicaL ounwistnT. ‘by B. PRANEUAND, Pod, DG, FR, Ty" 


Chemist y f : Colleges ene Bebpole: r s ecially prranged for Students, | essor of Chemistry in the Royai School of Mines, &c. In one thick volume, £1 Lis. 6a 

By ARTHUR E 3 Cc XE of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of | 

: hemistry oo Royal Academy of "Arts. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. | balers History of Baw Materials 
ost Svo, 6s, 6d, TS, 
sat. ee and Consumers. By J. CH. SAWER, F.L.S. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. , 400 pages, with 


ATTFIELD'S CHEMISTRY. Fifteenth Edition. Illus S- 14 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. Vol. IL, 634 pages, with 2% Illustrations, 158, 
trated. Inéluding a Section on Modern Organic Chemistry. By JOHN ATTFIELD, | CHEMISTRY of the ORGANIC DYESTUFFS. By Prof. 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society < of Great Britain, &c. R. NIETZKI, Ph.D., &c. Translated, with Additi-ns, by A. COLLIN, Ph.D., and 
Post 8vo, cloth, 18s W. RICHARDSON,  8vo, cloth, 329 pp., 15s. 


FARM INSECTS : being the Natural History and Economy | in Prag 
of the Insects Injurious to the Field Crops of Great alae and Ireland, =| FARM FOODS. Being a ranslation of the Seventh 
also those which infest Barns and Granaries, with suggestions for their destruction. Edition of Dr. VON WOLFF'S “Landwirtschaftliche: Piitte paplebre. ” -By 
By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S.,&c. Super-royal 8vo, with 16 Coloured Plates and mang | HERBERT H. CIUSINS, M.A., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Agricultural College, 
Woodcuts, £1 Is, Wye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. [Illustrated by John E. AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY: Structural 
Sowerby. Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, by Physiological, and Systematic. By Prof. ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., F.L.S., & 
©, PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Re-issue, to which is added a SUPPLEMENT, contain- Illustrated by upwards of 600 Woodcuts... Fourth Edition, by MAXWELL 


ing 180 Figures, comprising later discovered Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, Horse- MASTERS, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Examiner in Botany to the University 
tails, and Clab-Mosses, Super-royal 8vo, with 1,780 Hand-Coloured Figures, £3 3s, London, The Section relating to Cryptogamia Rewritten by A. W. BENNETT, M.A 


B.Sc., &c. Post Svo, 15s, 
BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. Illustrated by John E. : 2 
Sowerby. Described by CHARLES JOHNSON, Botanical Lec - he at Guy's WEEDS and WILD FLOWERS: their Uses, Legend 
Hospital, and C, PIERPOINT JOHNSON, Second Edition, containing the principal and Literature. By Lady WILKINSON, Post 8vo, with 12 Hand-Coloured Engra, 
Poisonous Fungi. Post 8vo, with 32 Coloured Plates, 9s. 6d. ings ¢ and numerous Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 





NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
WILD SPAIN (Espana Agreste), Records of Sport with! FUR-BEARING ANIMALS in NATURE and in COM- 


Rifle, Rod, and Gun, Natural History and Exploration. By ABEL CHAPMAN, MERCE. By HENRY POLAND, F.Z.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 443 pazes, with 16 Illus- 
honmenta Author of “ Bird-life of the Borders,” and WALTER J. BUCK, C.M.Z.S., of trations and a Map, lis. 


Jere Demy 8vo, cloth, 492 pp., with 174 Lilustrations and a Map, £1 1s. “Too much cannot be said in praise of the information collected in this volume ; as great 


a bes seldom fallen to our lot to road a more charming book, or one which wo leave | deal of it has not been accessible to the public at large previously to its issue,” —Field 
with greater reluctance,.’’ — Athenaeum, 


NOTES on SPORT and ORNITHOLOGY. By His Tosperial 
BIRD LIFE of the BORDERS. Records of Wild Sport and Royal Highness the late CROWN PRINCE RUDOLF of AUSTRIA. Trans- 
and Natural History on Moorland and Sea. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Ban meng lated, with the Author's permission, by C. G. DANFORD.. Demy &vo, 650 pages, 

300 pp., With 50 d}lustrations by the Author, 12s. 6d. with ‘an Etching by Frank Short. 18s, 


THE FOWLER in IRELAND; or, Notes on the Haunts) AUTUMNS on the SPEY. By A. E. Knox, MA. F.LS., 
and Habits of Wild Fowl and See-Fowl, inctating kastrastions in the Art of yd &c. Post Svo, with 4 illustrations by Wolf, 6s. . 
| Capturing them. By Sir RALPH PAY GALLWEY art. Svo, 504 § 
ee, SET besos Ft THE BOOK of , DUOK , DEOOYE,_ shat, Gonatvction 
ger 1b, +) 4 ¥ . 
EXPLORATION of MOUNT KINA BALU, NORTH 4to, cloth, 226 pages, with Coloured Plates, Plans, and Woodcuts, £1 5s, 
BORNEO, By JOHN WHITEHEAD. With an Appendix, giving full Descripti 
of the various Species of Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, ke, eollete dl by the TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE on the WEST COAST 
Author in Borneo, Palawan, and Eastern Java. 317 pp., imperial 4to, cloth, with | of SCOTLAND. By Captain JAMES MASON, lato of the 76th and 94h Regiments, 
numerous Co* oured Plates and Original Illustrations, £3 3s. net. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 


BIRDS. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of BRITISH BIRDS. By A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the late Wm 


HOWARD SAUNDERS, PF.1.S., F.Z.S., &e., , Editor of the Third and Fourth YARRELL, V.P.L.S , F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, Revised to the-end.of the Sec: ond 
Volumes of “ Yarrell’s History of British Birds.’ 1 vol., 750 pages, demy 8vo, with Volume by Prdéfessor NEW TON, McA;,'F.B:S. The Revision continued by HOWARD 
867 finc Woodeuts and 3 Maps, £1 1s. SAUNDERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, with 564 Illustrations, £4. 


THE ORNITHOLOGY of SHAKESPEARE, Critically rye BIRDS of NORFOLK. By the late Henry Stevenson, 


Ene. ee By J. E. HARTING, F.LS., F.Z.8. 8¥0, F.L.8. Continued by THOMAS SOUTHWELL, F.Z.8. Complete in 3 yols., with 


THE BIRDS of RAINHAM K t). - 9 Plates and Portrait of the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
er, (Kent). By Walter Prentis. 12 BIRDS of LANCASHIRE, By F. 8. Mitchell. 
THE BIRDS of SOMERSETSHIRE. By Cecil Smith. | Second Edition. Revised by HOWARD SAUNDERS. 10s, €d. 


7s, 6d, | L 2 e 6d: 
THE BIRDS of MIDDLESEX. By J. E. Harting. 7s, 6a. BIRDS of EAST KENT. By George Dowker, F.G.S. 2s 


BIRDS of DAMARA-LAND and ADJACENT COUNTRIES THE BIRDS of the HUMBER DISTRICT. By John 


of SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, Ry C. J. ANDERSSON. Edited by the late JOHN CORDEAUX.” 6s. 


HENRY GURNEY, , 10s. ed, . By Churchill 
THE BIRDS of JAMAICA. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 10s CA ADINGTON, Dib V BIRDS . of ADEFFOLE. . 3Y 


Catalogue may be had on application. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpoy. 


(Mr. Van VOORST’S SUCCESSORS.) 


————— 
ro 











Printed b by ALEX ANDER & SHEPUE ARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Publisted hy the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, £7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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